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BENTHAM’S PHILOSOPHY OF RHETORIC* 


WAYNE E. BROCKRIEDE 
University of Illinois 


EREMY BENTHAM, late eighteenth 
J and early nineteenth century philoso- 
pher, advocated many reforms in legis- 
lation and judicial procedure, and was 
the chief expositor of the philosophic 
radicals who urged drastic political re- 
form in England. In his range over a 
wide variety of subjects, Bentham fre- 
quently made comments on two consid- 
erably different concepts of rhetoric. 
One, which he called “derivative, com- 
paratively modern, and comparatively 
narrow,” he severely criticized for its 
shallowness, useless ornamentation, con- 
fusion, and deceptiveness.t The other, 
called “original and unbounded 
designating the operation of speech, 
taken in its whole extent,” suggests a 
positive philosophy of rhetoric, to be 
constructed in this paper.? 

Although Bentham nowhere presents 
a careful definition of the latter rhetoric, 
he would no doubt subscribe to this 
synthesis of his remarks: Rhetoric is the 
art of using language for the purpose of 


*Based upon Ph.D. dissertation, University 
of Illinois, 1954, directed by Marie Hochmuth. 

1For a discussion of Bentham’s criticism of 
“narrow” rhetoric, see the author’s article, 
“Bentham’s Criticism of Rhetoric and Rhet- 
oricians,” Quart. Jour. of Speech, 41 (1955), 377- 
382. 

2 Works of Jeremy Bentham, ed. John Bow- 
ring, 11 vols. (Edinburgh, 1838-1843), VIII, 93. 
Unless otherwise specified, all subsequent notes 
refer to this collection, and volume and page 
references will appear in the text. 





achieving the greatest happiness for the 
greatest number of people.* 

As is suggested by this definition, 
Bentham’s remarks on rhetoric are heav- 
ily influenced by his concepts of utilitar- 
ianism and language. Although the rela- 
tionship of these two concepts with 
rhetoric is not always mutually exclu- 
sive, we may more conveniently consider 
separately the function of (1) utilitarian 
logic, and (2) language in Bentham’s 
system of rhetoric. 


I 


Although Bentham did not invent 
utilitarianism, he contributed to its de- 
velopment by applying its principles 
persistently to every subject with which 
he dealt. His comments on rhetoric can 
best be understood within the context 
of this larger philosophic system, util- 
itarianism, which he defined as the prin- 
ciple of the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number of people. 


Bentham believed the greatest-happi- 
ness principle should be the ultimate 
standard for judging past conduct or for 
determining future conduct. He con- 
sidered that happiness, in turn, de- 
pended upon the probable amount of 
pleasure gained and/or pain avoided 


8 The passages from Bentham’s writing which 
contribute most to this definition are VIII, 164; 
X, 241. 
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which might be the consequence of any 
given course of action. He thereupon 
listed the several classes of pleasures and 
pains, and he proposed to “measure” 
them with seven value dimension.* 


Not only should men strive for their 
greatest happiness, according to Ben- 
tham they do so strive. Man has an in- 
terest in acquiring pleasures and avoid- 
ing pains, and so he is motivated to per- 
form actions when their consequences 
will furnish him with a net increase of 
pleasure. 


The problem of the utilitarian, then, 
is to understand as well as possible the 
probable consequences of alternative 
courses of action in situations which con- 
front him. Bentham believed that edu- 
cation should have the useful function 
of preparing a man to apply intelli- 
gently the greatest-happiness principle. 


If each man strives to promote his 
own happiness, however, can the great- 
est happiness of the greatest number be 
assured? Can an egoistic psychology be 
reconciled with an altruistic ethic? Ben- 
tham enumerated four sanctions, physi- 
cal, moral, religious, and__ political, 
which operated toward this end. He rec- 
ognized that the composite force of the 
first three was inadequate to guarantee 
social happiness, and he concluded that 
the political sanction, government, 
through a system of rewards and punish- 
ments, was needed to restrict those ac- 
tions which were violations of the great- 
est-happiness principle. Bentham’s leg- 
islative goal was to promote conditions 
which would make the interest of in- 
dividuals coincide with the community 
interest. 


John Stuart Mill maintained that Ben- 
tham’s chief contribution to philosophic 
thought was not his utilitarian ideas, but 


4 These classes and dimensions are enum- 
erated later in this article. 
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his method of analyzing the ideas.° Sev- 
eral characteristics of his analytic meth- 
od are noteworthy. First, he used the 
Porphyrian scale in dividing and sub- 
dividing his subject into dichotomous 
classes, and he frequently distinguished 
the opposites by adding “non” to the 
positive to insure a mutually exclusive 
division of his subject. Second, he paid 
an unusually close attention to detail 
and was never really satisfied until he 
had developed his subject to the small- 
est unit capable of being analyzed. 
Third, accepting consistently without 
explanation only the greatest-happiness 
principle itself, he refused to take for 
granted those maxims which many writ- 
ers assumed to be self-evident. Fourth, 
he relied heavily upon observation, ex- 
periment, and experience as the sources 
of factual material to be used in analyz- 
ing a subject. In his emphasis upon em- 
piricism, he specifically indicated he was 
following Bacon and Locke. (VIII, 110, 
n.) 

This, then, is a summary of Bentham’s 
utilitarian ideas and his method of ana- 
lyzing them. We are now ready to ex- 
amine the utilitarian logic of his sys- 
tem of rhetoric. We shall do so under 
the four headings of reasons, evidence, 
fallacies, and probability. 

A. Reasons. Bentham insisted that 
no proposition could be considered good 
unless good reasons were presented for 
accepting it. For example, he objected 
to the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence because “the thing to be 
proved is all along taken for granted” 
(X, 63). What, then, according to Ben- 
tham, are good reasons? 

First, he believed that any policy 
could best be decided by investigating 
which of opposing alternatives would 
produce the most net pleasure for the 


5“Bentham,” Dissertations and Discussions, 
3 vols., end ed. (London, 1867), I, 339. 
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greatest number of people. Two of 
Bentham’s classification schemes might 
well serve as topoi in the selection of ar- 
guments based upon the greatest-happi- 
ness principle. His enumeration of the 
areas of pleasures and pains—tastes, sex- 
ual appetite, senses, wealth, power, curi- 
osity, amity, reputation, religion, sym- 
pathy, labor, antipathy, death and bod- 
ily pains in general, and pleasure of the 
self-regarding class—might suggest rea- 
sons for the adoption or rejection of any 
proposition along utilitarian lines.* His 
seven dimensions of the values of pleas- 
ures and pains—intensity, duration, cer- 
tainty, propinquity, purity, fecundity, 
and extent—might serve as a second set 
of topoi. (I, 15-16, 206; IV, 542.) The 
speaker who showed that his proposal 
would, for example, make pleasures 
more intense, pains of less duration, etc., 
would be providing good reasons for its 
acceptance. 

Second, Bentham considered good 
those reasons which were related to the 
self-interest principle “whose influence 
is most powerful, most constant, most 
uniform, most lasting, and most general 
among mankind” (VIII, 381). Not only 
is the principle of self-interest itself gen- 
erally important, Bentham also con- 
tended that interests vary in strength 
from person to person: 

In the same mind such and such causes of 
pain or pleasure will produce more pain or 
pleasure than such or such other causes of 


pain or pleasure: and this proportion will in 
different minds be different (I, 21). 


We may infer from this statement that 
interests will vary also from audience to 
audience and that in relating arguments 
to the principle of self-interest the rhet- 
orician must necessarily analyze his au- 
dience. Bentham listed thirty-two cir- 
cumstances which influence the relative 


6 I, 197-205. For an earlier and similar enum- 
eration, see I, 17. 
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importance of various pleasures and 
pains, many of which are found under 
the topic of audience analysis in twen- 
tieth-century public speaking textbooks." 
The list suggests some of the character- 
istics of audiences which the speaker 
should know; arguments to support his 
proposition should be selected accord- 
ingly. 

B. Evidence. As good reasons, or ar- 
guments, are to be presented in support 
of the proposition, so the reasons, ac- 
cording to Bentham, are to be supported 
by evidence, “the very vitals of the 
cause” (VII, 238). He defines evidence 
as the factual support of a contention: 

By the term evidence, considered according 
to the most extended application that is ever 
given to it, may be, and seems in general to be, 
understood, any matter of fact, the effect, tend- 
ency, or design of which, when presented to the 
mind, is to produce a persuasion concerning 
the existence of some other matter of fact—a 
persuasion either affirmative or disaffirmative of 
its existence (VI, 208). 


As we have seen earlier, Bentham be- 
lieved that observation, experiment, and 
experience are the sources of factual in- 
formation. Experience and utilitarian- 
ism are indissolubly related. Empirical 
data require the utilitarian compass; the 
utilitarian reasoning process consists of 
“calculation founded upon matter of 
fact: future contingent utility founded 
upon past utility experienced.’’® 


7 Health, strength, hardiness, bodily im- 
perfection, quantity and quality of knowledge, 
strength of intellectual powers, firmness of 
mind, steadiness of mind, bent of inclination, 
moral sensibility, moral biases, religious sen- 
sibility, religious biases, sympathetic sensibil- 
ity, sympathetic biases, antipathetic sensibility, 
antipathetic biases, insanity, habitual occu- 
pation, pecuniary circumstances, connections in 
the way of sympathy, connections in the way 
of antipathy, radical frame of body, radical 
frame of mind, sex, age, rank, education, cli- 
mate, lineage, government, and religious pro- 
fessions. (I, 22). 

8A Comment on the Commentaries; a Crit- 
icism of William Blackstone’s Commentaries on 
the laws of England, ed. from ms. with an in- 
troduction and notes by Charles W. Everett 
(Oxford, 1928), p. 192. 
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Bentham suggested two general stand- 
ards and many bits of miscellaneous ad- 
vice concerning the evaluation of evi- 
dence. First, he urged abundance: 

In the way of induction, it is only the greater, 
and not the lesser number of instances, that 
the general conclusion can reasonably be de- 
termined; in a word, mathematically speaking, 
the probability of a future contingent event, is 
in the direct ratio of the number of instances 
in which an event of the same sort has hap- 
pened, to the number of those in which it has 
not happened (IX, 6). 


He believed the very thoroughness of ev- 
idence was potentially a means of reach- 
ing agreement in some instances: 


Past facts are almost always numerous: so 
numerous, that till brought into view for the 
purpose of the debate, a great proportion of 
them are what may very fairly have escaped the 
observation of one of the parties: and it is 
owing, perhaps, to this and nothing else, that 
the party is of the persuasion which sets it 
at variance with the other. . . . Men, let them 
but once clearly understand one another, will 
not be long ere they agree (I, 292-293). 


Bentham’s second standard for evalu- 
ating evidence was specificity. He as- 
serted that the “more particular” the 
evidence, the “more instructive, the 
more satisfactory, the more trustworthy,” 
and that “every step it takes in the re- 
gion of particulars, whether downwards 
in the Porphyrian scale, or sideways all 
round in the field of circumstance, af- 
fords an additional security” (VI, 286). 

He suggested, with less emphasis, sev- 
eral other tests for evaluating evidence. 
He urged a consideration of the intel- 
ligence and probity of the witness, the 
fidelity of the medium of transmission, 
and the nearness of the relationship be- 
tween the testimony and the question 
at hand. (II, 388.) He also advised that 
posterior events in regard to prior ones 
are more persuasive than prior events 
with relation to posterior ones because 
“execution is better evidence of design, 
than design of execution” (VII, 63). 


C. Fallacies. In the first few pages of 
his most comprehensive discussion of 
fallacies, The Book of Fallacies, Ben- 
tham defined the fallacy as “an appel- 
lation applied . . . to discourse in any 
shape considered as having a tendency, 
with or without design, to cause any er- 
roneous opinion to be embraced” (II, 
380). He observed that most fallacies are 
characterized by linguistic inaccuracy, 
usually deliberate, and may be classified 
into those of authority, of danger, of de- 
lay, and of confusion. He identified 
thirty fallacies and gave them such labels 
as: 

The wisdom of our ancestors, or the 

Chinese argument 


The hobgoblin argument, or No inno- 
vation! 


The snail’s pace argument, or One thing 
at a time! Not too fast! Slow and sure! 
Allegorical idols (II, 398-401, 418-420, 

433-435» 448-449). 

Bentham listed six properties which he 
regarded common to all fallacies: (1) 
weakness or absence of relevant argu- 
ments; (2) lack of necessary logical re- 
lation; (3) application to bad purposes; 
(4) consumption and misapplication of 
time; (5) production of ill humor; and 
(6) indication of improbity or intellec- 
tual weakness on the part of the user 
and on the part of those upon whom 
they are effective. Needless to say, Ben- 
tham bitterly opposed the use of falla- 
cies. 

Although pessimistic about his results, 
Bentham persistently investigated ways 
of detecting and exposing political falla- 
cies. He once suggested that an official 
be appointed to wave a wand in parlia- 
ment whenever a speaker had committed 
a fallacy. (III, 499, n.) In his Constitu- 
tional Code, he recommended that a 
Table of Fallacies be established and 
hung up in all legislative halls as a re- 
minder to legislators of their Inaugural 
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Declaration, which Bentham would have 
had them make upon taking office, in 
which, among other things, they had 
promised to remain “pure” from the 
“taints of fallacy” (IX, 203). But he 
seems to have considered a persistent at- 
tempt to detect and expose fallacies to- 
gether with a careful clarification of the 
relevant issues of a given question the 
best possible defense against the power 
of fallacies. 


D. Probability. Bentham’s observa- 
tions on probability, an important as- 
pect of his utilitarian system of rhetoric, 
can be arranged under the headings of 
five postulates. 


First, he defined probability as ‘“‘con- 
formity . . . to the supposed general and 
ordinary course of nature” (VI, 46). He 
believed that whether anyone would re- 
gard the existence of any fact probable 
or improbable would depend to a con- 
siderable extent upon his knowledge of 
and experience with the environment of 
related facts. 


Second, Bentham asserted that prob- 
ability should be discussed only with 
relation to particular persons: 


Thus, it is that probability and improbability 
are neither of them anything more than rel- 
ative: neither of them being anything but with 
relation to the person in whose mind they 
serve to represent the mode and degree of 
persuasion which therein has place, in relation 
to the fact to which they are representatively 
applied. Thence it is, that, though the same 
fact is never, at the same time and in the same 
place, in itself both true and false, instances 
are, however, in continual occurrence, in which 
the same fact is both probable and improbable: 
probable to Titius, improbable to Sempronious 


(VI, 46). 


Thus, although a person may be per- 
suaded concerning the probability or im- 
probability of any alleged fact, the fact 
itself should be considered neither prob- 
able nor improbable. 

Third, Bentham asserted, ‘“Persua- 


sion admits of, and exists in, different 
degrees of strength” (VI, 223). In an at- 
tempt to express probability quantita- 
tively, he constructed a “thermometer of 
persuasion.” In this scale, zero repre- 
sented no persuasion at all; either side 
of zero was graduated in ten degrees to 
represent varying degres of intensity of 
affirmative and “disaffirmative” persua- 
sion. The “thermometer” has been ridi- 
culed by many of Bentham’s critics. For 
example, William Best charged’ Ben- 
tham with the “substitution of arithme- 
tic for observation and reasoning.”® Even 
Bentham conceded that the nature of 
the case frequently limited the precision 
with which it might be used and that 
self-interest might in some instances pre- 
clude a reliable use of the device. He 
still believed it had usefulness in spite 
of limitations, and it is interesting to 
note that it bears some resemblance to 
graphic scales used in modern attitude 
and opinion research. 

Fourth, Bentham applied the concept 
of probability to physical as well as to 
moral facts. Although he recognized 
that physical facts could be accepted 
with a greater degree of assurance than 
moral facts, he refused to consider di- 
chotomous the “proof” of physical facts 
and the “probability” of moral facts. 

Fifth, Bentham questioned the con- 
temporary usage of the terms, “certain- 
ty” and “impossibility.” If these terms, 
like his own concept of probability, re- 
ferred to the persuasion of the individ- 
ual, he was disposed to accept them will- 
ingly. If they were meant to refer to 
the facts themselves, he objected: 


[Consider any propositions] which we have 
the strongest reason that man can have for 
believing not to be anywhere realized: such 
as that of an old woman’s moving in the air 
at pleasure on a broomstick, or man’s intro- 
ducing his body into a quart body. Though, in 


9 The Principles of the Laws of Evidence, ed. 
J. M. Lely, 10th ed. (London, 1906), p. 62. 
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regard to either of these propositions, we have 
as full proof of its falsity, as, for the governance 
of human conduct, a man needs to have,—it is 
only by a mixture of ignorance and rash con- 
fidence, that either of them could be pro- 
nounced, in the strict sense of the word impos- 
sibility, impossible: since to the production of 
either of these effects, there needs but the exist- 
ence of some power in nature with which we 
are not as yet acquainted. (VII, 111). 


He considered the terms “certainty” and 
“impossibility” quite unnecessary and 
suggested that “preponderant probabil- 
ity” and “preponderant improbability” 
would be good substitute terminology. 
He also objected to the terms because 
such extreme language was apt to have 
an unwarranted persuasive effect and be- 
cause it “involved the assumption of om- 
niscience and infallibility” on the part 
of the speaker or writer. 

Throughout Bentham’s emphasis up- 
on reasons and evidence and during his 
discussion of fallacies and probability, 
utilitarianism is one of the unifying and 
driving forces. 


II 

Although Bentham’s linguistic theory 
may be less the “supreme achievement” 
Charles K. Ogden claims for it,1° Ben- 
tham’s views on language clearly influ- 
ence his observations in other areas. Be- 
fore relating to rhetoric what Bentham 
had to say about language, let us con- 
sider briefly his linguistic theory itself. 

Perhaps the most important single 
characteristic of Bentham’s interest in 
language is, as Wilfred Harrison puts 
it, “a particularly close and constant ap- 
plication of a psychological analysis of 
language to the field of social con- 
cepts.”"1_ Bentham was not, of course, 


10Introduction to Bentham’s The Theory of 
Legislation, tr. from the French of Etienne Du- 
mont by Richard Hildreth, ed. C. K. Ogden 
(London, 1931), p. xiii. 

11 Introduction to Bentham’s Fragment on 
Government and An Introduction to the Prin- 
ciples of Morals and Legislation, ed. Wilfrid 
Harrison (Oxford, 1948), p. xlv, fn. 





the first to make a “psychological analy- 
sis” of language; he was obviously fa- 
miliar with Thomas Hobbes, John 
Locke, and David Hartley, and he made 
repeated references to their work.’? 


Language, according to Bentham, is 
not merely a decorative covering for 
ideas, but rather a system of signs which 
represents complex psychological activi- 
ty. Linguistic behavior is correspond- 
ingly complex and conditioned by one’s 
accumulated experiences which become 
associated with words. 


Another important characteristic of 
Bentham’s view of language is its rela- 
tion to logic. He sometimes coupled 
language and logic together, and at one 
time he planned a comprehensive inves- 
tigation into the qualities and opera- 
tions of the human mind under the gen- 
eral heading of logic, with subdivisions 
on ontology, language, and grammar.** 
Bentham’s zeal to classify certainly re- 
quired a concern for both language and 
logic, and he asserted that clear lan- 
guage was indispensable to clear think- 
ing: “Reason, till clothed in words, is 
scarce deserving of the name: it is but 
the embryo of reason, scarce distinguish- 
able from instinct” (II, 332, n.). 

Before concluding our general discus- 
sion of Bentham’s theory of language, 
his theory of fictions should be noted. 
Charles K. Ogden has ably collected and 
edited his remarks on this topic, and I 
shall here present but a brief account of 
the theory.14 Bentham divided words 
into two classes: those which are the 
names or real entities and those which 
are the names of fictitious entities 


12 See, e. g., Add. ms., Brit. Mus., 33,537, pp- 
322-323, cited in Charles W. Everett’s introduc- 
tion to Bentham’s A Comment on the Com- 
mentaries, pp. 3, 37, fn. 


13John H. Burton, “Introduction to the 
Study of the Works of Jeremy Bentham,” Works, 
I, 12, 79-80. 


14 Bentham’s Theory of Fictions (London, 
1932.) 
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spoken of as if real. He seems to have 
included under the heading of fictions 
everything which is not a particular and 
real substance. (VII, 84, n., 119, 199.) 

Although Bentham consistently con- 
demned the use of “legal fictions” as un- 
necessary and malicious, he seems to 
have regarded non-legal uses of fictions 
as necessary, good-intentioned, and even, 
upon occasions, beneficial: 

On pain of having some of the most in- 
teresting subjects of thought, discourse, and 
action undiscoursed of, and even unthought of, 
we set to work the powers of our imagination 
in the creation, as it were, of a multitude of 
imaginary beings, all spoken of as if they be- 
longed to the class of bodies or substances 
(VIII, 129,n.). 


We are now ready to examine the 
function of Bentham’s linguistic con- 
cepts in his observations on rhetoric un- 
der the heading of two topics: his re- 
marks on style; and his concept of the 
persuasive power of language. 

A. Bentham on Style. The most 
striking single element of Bentham’s 
many comments on style is a persistent 
emphasis upon clarity. He spoke of the 
“firm beauties of precision.”*® He con- 
tended that the “fruit of the most cor- 
rect perception, and the most retentive 
memory, may be rendered abortive” by 
an “infelicity in the expression” (VI, 
253). Some term which is the approxi- 
mate opposite of clarity is on every list 
Bentham made of stylistic defects, and 
it usually appears at the head of the 
list. 

Although Bentham regarded clarity 
as the most important standard of style, 
he did not consider it the only one. In 
his Essay on Language, he listed fifteen 
properties of style: clearness, correct- 
ness, copiousness, completeness, “non-re- 
dundance,” conciseness, pronunciability, 
melodiousness, discibility (the capacity 


15 A Comment on the Commentaries, p. 36, n. 
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of being easily learned), docibility (the 
capacity of being easily taught), melior- 
ability (the capacity of being easily im- 
proved), decorability, impressiveness, dig- 


nity,and patheticalness. (VII, 304.) 
Passages from his discussion of two of 
these properties of style, melodiousness 
and dignity, may serve to represent his 
method of treating style: 


In the case of public speaking . . . though 
the melody or harmony is of a different cast 
from what it is of, in the case of vocal music, 
or even that of poetry, metrical or unmetrical; 
and though positive harmoniousness enter not 
here, as there, into the very essence of the pur- 
pose, yet to that purpose .. . in so far as 
obtainable, an extraordinary share is 
conducive (VIII, 306). 

By dignity, is here understood, that quality 
or characteristic in a man’s style, which is 
the result of its being such as to convey to the 
hearer or reader the idea of self-possession on 
the part of the speaker or writer; the idea of 
his having acquired a mastery over the sub- 
ject which he has taken in hand (VIII, 307- 
308). 


One of the most striking elements of 
Bentham’s observations on style in his 
position in regard to the use of figura- 
tive language. He rather frequently 
criticized the style of various writers for 
what he regarded as an excessive use of 
figurative language, for example, the 
writers of the French Declaration of 
Rights: 

[The style would be appropriate for] an 
oriental tale, or an allegory for a magazine:— 
stale epigrams, instead of necessary distinctions, 
—sentimental conceits, as trite as they are un- 
meaning, preferred to apt and precise expres- 
sions—frippery ornament preferred to the ma- 
jestic simplicity of good sound sense——and the 
acts of the senate loaded and disfigured by the 
tinsel of the playhouse (II, 497).1¢ 


He was not, however, opposed to the 
use of figurative language when it met 


16 For further specific criticisms of style by 
Bentham, see Add. ms., Brit. Mus., 33,537, cited 
in Charles W. Everett’s Education of Jeremy 
Bentham (New York, 1931), p. 72; and A Com- 
ment on the Commentaries, p. 127. 
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one important condition. He contended 
that “figurative language is very useful 
for facilitating conception, when it fol- 
lows in the train of simple language” 
(II, 307). He opposed figures which re- 
placed clear, simple language. 

Scattered throughout his writing, Ben- 
tham offered specific advice toward the 
acquisition of good style, two representa- 
tive examples of which are these: 

Unless for special reason, by whatsoever name 
an object has once been designated, by that 
same name and no other, continue to designate 
it, or if, on any account, you find it matter of 
necessity or convenience to employ for that 
purpose this or that other name, take care to 
give notice of the change (VIII, 315). 

I use a substantive where others use a verb. 
A verb slips through your fingers like an eel,— 
it is evanescent: it cannot be made the subject 
of predication—for example, I say, to give mo- 
tion instead of to move. The word motion can 
thus be the subject of consideration and pred- 
ication: so the subject-matters are not crowded 
into the same sentence,—when so crowded they 
are lost—they escape the attention as if they 
were not there (X, 569).17 


Although Bentham varied his empha- 
sis of various other properties of style, 
he consistently stressed the importance 
of clarity. 

B. Bentham on the Persuasive Power 
of Language. Bentham’s belief that 
language, per se, has an enormous per- 
suasive power, deserves a prominent 
place in his theory of rhetoric. The be- 
lief itself has been shared by rhetoricians 
both before and after Bentham’s day. 
His contribution here, as elsewhere, is in 
his persistent analysis of the concept. 

To begin our consideration of Ben- 
tham’s concept of the persuasiveness of 
language, we must examine his construc- 
tion of what might be called a tripartite 
vocabulary, a classification device which 
is basic to the concept: 


. . . there are some by which the object is pre- 
sented singly, unaccompanied by any sentiment 


17 For other suggestions on style, see III, 209; 
V, 392; VIII, 313-317. 


of approbation or disapprobation attached to it. 

. With reference to the two sorts of ap- 
peliatives which will come immediately to be 
mentioned, appellatives of this sort may be 
termed neutral. 

There are others by means of which, in ad- 
dition to the principal object, the idea of gen- 
eral approbation, as habitually attached to that 
object, is presented. . These are termed 
eulogistic. .. . 

Others there are, again, by means of which, 
in addition to the principal object, the idea 
of general disapprobation, as habitually attached 
to that object, is presented. . 
termed dyslogistic. 


. . These may be 
. +. (II, 436). 


Bentham contends that although some 
words may remain relatively neutral, ap- 
proval or disapproval become indissolu- 
bly attached to many words through the 
principle of association “by a tie little 
less strong than that by which the ob- 
ject in question . . . is associated with 
that same articulate audible sign and its 
visible representations” (II, 437-438). 

Bentham charged that eulogistic and 
dyslogistic words, which he termed cen- 
sorial, were used with persuasive intent 
in several fallacious ways, and he cited 
numerous examples to support his point 
of view. 

The first sort of fallacy involves the 
insertion of a censorial term into an 
otherwise neutral proposition. Here, the 
effect of the eulogistic or dyslogistic 
word is to smuggle into a proposition 
which purports to designate factual in- 
formation language which implies the 
speaker’s attitude, favorable or unfavor- 
able, toward the person, object, idea, or 
situation in question. Bentham com- 
plained that through such language 
“you may thus insinuate and get them 
to believe (what you durst not assert)” 
(VII, 198).1® As Kenneth Burke explain- 
ed this fallacy when discussing Ben- 
tham’s linguistic analysis, censorial lan- 
guage serves to “smuggle in connotations 


18 For further exposition of the “smuggled 
proposition,” see II, 436; VII, 282. 
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of good and bad—a noun tends to carry 
with it a kind of invisible adjective, and 
a verb an invisible adverb.”?® 

Bentham illustrates the operation of 
the censorial-smuggling fallacy by exam- 
ining the following thesis-sentence: “It 
is decreed that no heretic shall be al- 
lowed to sit in this assembly.” The dys- 
logistic term, “heretic,” which implies 
strong disapproval, smuggles in this ad- 
ditional proposition by such implica- 
tion: “This assembly declares, that all 
those who profess any other religious 
opinions, merit the odious denomina- 
tion of heretics.” This smuggled prop- 
osition tends to obscure the real issue 
which would have been more clear had 
the thesis been stated in more nearly 
neutral terms: “It is decreed that no 
man who is not of the established re- 
ligion of the state shall be admitted to 
sit in this assembly” (II, 356-357).?° 

A second sort of fallacy involves the 
outright substitution of a dyslogistic or 
eulogistic label for the neutral designa- 
tion of a person, object, idea, or situa- 
tion, as Bentham explained: 


In speaking of the conduct . . . of this or that 
man,—if he be one who is indifferent to you, or 
whom you care not whether he be well or ill 
thought of, you employ the neutral term:—if 
a man whom... it is your object to recom- 
mend to favour, especially a man of your own 
party, you employ the eulogistic term:—if he 
be a man whom it is your object to consign to 
aversion or contempt, you employ the dys- 
logistic term (II, 436). 


He contended that such substitution was 
simplified since in the majority of in- 
stances persons, objects, ideas, or situa- 
tions could be denoted by words of all 
three classes, neutral, eulogistic, or dys- 
logistic. Where deficiencies exist, he 
complained, they exist predominantly 
in neutral terminology. 


19 Permanence and Change (New York, 1935), 
Pp. 243- 

20For other examples, see VI, 304; VIII, 77, 
259, Nn. 


Bentham believed the dearth of neu- 
tral terms was particularly pronounced 
in the field of motives. Although he re- 
garded it a mistake to speak evaluatively 
of motives, he sometimes found this dif- 
ficult to avoid since neutral labels for 
motives were not always available: 

Neutral expressions can scarcely be found to 
designate the motives which determine human 
action: to the words expressive of the motive, 
such as avarice, ambition, pride, idleness, and 
many others, the idea of disapprobation is so 
closely, though unnecessarily, connected, that 
the simple mention of the motive implies a 
censure. . . . The nomenclature of morals is so 
tinctured with these prejudices, that it is not 
possible without great difficulty and long cir- 
cumlocution, simply and purely, to express the 
motives by which mankind is governed (II, 
255)-*1 


The eulogistic or dyslogistic label for 
motives, sometimes through substitution 
for and sometimes from want of an ap- 
propriate neutral term, serves, as Ben- 
tham pointed out, as “‘a sort of fig-leaves” 
for “covering the unseemly parts of the 
human mind” (I, 219). 

Since man is “exposed to the conjunct 
action of motives,” it is also possible to 
substitute one motive for the other in 
discussing either motives or behavior. (I, 
218.) Bentham cited a number of ex- 
amples to show that this sort of sub- 
stitution was frequent, some of which 
follow: 

love for sexual desire 

industry for desire of wealth 

love of country, mankind, or duty for love of 
power 

public spirit or love of justice for ill-will in 
prosecution 

gallantry for adultry (I, 218-219; II, 477-478). 


He suggested that man, in general, 
would substitute a social motive to 
“cover” a dissocial or selfish motive for 
himself or his friends, and vice versa 
for his enemies. 

One final characteristic of the censor- 


21 See also I, 48-49, 55- 
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ial-substitution fallacy, according to 
Bentham, is that the substitute is usually 
more general than the neutral term it 
replaces. If the speaker’s purpose were 
to condemn some person, policy, or situ- 
ation, he would substitute the dyslogis- 
tic term for the neutral: 

[He would], find out some more general ap- 
pellative, within the import of which the ob- 
noxious practice or measure in question can- 
not be denied to be included, and to which you, 
or those whose interests and prejudices you 
have espoused, have contrived to annex a cer- 
tain degree of unpopularity, in so much that 
the name of it has contracted a dyslogistic 
quality (II, 437).22 


If the speaker’s desire were to applaud 
some object, the search would then be 
for some more general term which had 
eulogistic associations. 

Bentham illustrated this substitution 
by showing how the eulogistic abstrac- 
tion, court, is sometimes substituted for 
the designation of the more particular 
and neutral term, judge: 

Of the word Court, the effect is to involve in 
a sort of clouded majesty, the person who it is 
employed to designate. It thereby is suited to 
the purpose of being employed as an instrument 
of pernicious deception, as often as, by others 
or by himself, employed in the designation of 
the person of a Judge (IX, 459). 


He illustrated the substitution of a more 
general and dyslogistic term for the neu- 
tral, particular term by the words in- 
novation and reform: 

Innovation is a term applicable to anything 
whatsoever that is new: . and therefore, 
amongst other things, reform. . . . Therefore 
so it is that whoever can succeed in getting 
condemnation passed on innovation, succeeds 
thereby in getting condemnation passed on re- 
form (V, 207).23 


Whether the censorial term is inserted 
or smuggled into a proposition to imply 
without statement approval or disap- 
proval, or whether it is used as substi- 


22See also VII, 294. 
28 For further examples, see II, 442; VII, 294: 
VIII, 125, fn. 


tute for neutral designation, Bentham 
was much opposed, and for three princi- 
pal reasons. 

First, he believed censorial language 
had an undue persuasive potency: 

Having without the form, the force of an 
assumption,—and having for its object... a 
like assumption on the part of the hearer or 
reader,—the sort of allegation in question, how 
ill-grounded soever, is, when thus masked, apt 
to be more persuasive than when expressed 
simply and in its own proper form (I, 209-210). 


He illustrated historically the power of 
eulogistic and dyslogistic language: 

The Romans abhorred the name of king, but 
they suffered those of dictator and emperor. 
Cromwell would not have been able to place 
himself upon the throne of England; but he 
possessed, under the title of protector, an au- 
thority more unlimited than that of the king 
(I, 564).24 


Second, Bentham objected to the use 
of censorial language because he_ be- 
lieved it tended to add emotionality 
to the proposition of which it was a 
part. He complained that if “passion- 
kindling appellatives” (II, 438) were at- 
tached to conduct, the man stood “al- 
ready half-condemned in the mind of 
the inconsiderate.”?5 

Bentham’s third charge against cen- 
sorial language is more fundamental and 
rather combines the bases of the other 
two. As we have seen, Bentham’s utili- 
tarian logic involves the notion that 
propositions should be accepted or re- 
jected on the basis of reasons which are 
consistent with the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number and supported by 
thorough and specific evidence. The use 
of censorial language violates this logic 
by substituting insinuation for reason 
and evidence: 

By a direct assertion, a sort of notice is given 


to the hearer or reader to prepare himself for 
something in the shape of proof; but when 


24 For another example, see VII, 298. 


25 Deontology, ed. John Bowring (London, 


1834). PP- 144-145. 
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nothing is asserted, nothing is on the one hand 
offered, nothing on the other expected, to be 
proved (II, 441).26 


Bentham argued that any discourse be- 
came “groundless approbation or disap- 
probation” when it became “destitute 
of reference to the idea of pain and 
pleasure” (I, 211). 


III 


Although rhetoric is indeed an amoral 
instrument, the rhetorician inevitably 
must make moral, as well as technical, 
decisions in regard to the use of the in- 
strument. The ethical assumptions which 
underlie the rhetorician’s objectives and 
his method of obtaining them, that is, 
his moral rationale, constitute his philos- 
ophy of rhetoric. 


What Bentham had to say about rhet- 
oric is one philosophic approach, one 
way of looking at rhetoric. He believed 
speakers should support, and _ listeners 
accept, propositions on the basis of the 
utilitarian standard: good reasons, sup- 
ported by specific and abundant evi- 
dence, free from fallacies, expressed in 
clear language, and showing that the 
given proposal will probably promote 
the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number of people. 


How is the Utilitarian rhetorician to 
contend with the use of censorial lang- 
uage which conflicts, apparently, with 
the utilitarian standard? One alterna- 
tive is to advocate the removal of cen- 
sorial words or the construction of a 
new, neutral language. Such a proposal 
is naive, as Bentham indicated: 

To diminish the effect of this instrument of 
deception (for to do it away completely, to 
render all minds, without exception, at all 


times insensible to it, seems scarcely possible) 
must, at any rate, be a work of time (II, 438).27 


26 See also V, 484; IX, 290-291. 
27 See also I, 564; VIII, 106-107. 
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Bentham certainly recognized the fu- 
tility of outlawing censorial words when 
he asserted: 

By what force shall the association between 
words and ideas be dissolved—associations coeval 
with the cradle—associations to which every 
boon and every conversation give increased 
strength? . . . How shall a word which has 
taken root in the vitals of language be expelled? 


(II, 524). 


But the formation of a new, neutral 
language, even if we were willing to ac- 
cept it, seemed equally futile to him. 
Through the combined forces of the 
nature of advocacy, the principle of self- 
interest, the dynamics of language, and 
the mere fact of experience, new associa- 
tions of approval and disapproval would 
necessarily be formed and soon attached 
to the new “neutral” words.?* Since the 
speaker must employ the language of 
ordinary usage, an inability to reform 
such language to a neutral status or to 
invent a new one requires the conclu- 
sion that any speakers’ use of censorial 
language is inevitable and here to stay. 

The conflict between censorial lan- 
guage and utilitarian logic, however, may 
be more apparent than real. Even Ben- 
tham opposed only that censorial lan- 
guage which usurped the place of utility, 
reason, and evidence, and instances of 
other kinds of censorial language may 
be found in his own writing, as Kenneth 
Burke has pointed out: 

Bentham did not by any means attempt to 
deny himself weighted terms. Indeed, insofar as 
a motive met his standard (in contributing to 
what he considered ‘the greatest good of the 
greatest number’) he was quite frank in ap- 
plying a eulogistic appellative to it. He would 
doubtless have explained that he was not merely 
exploiting an assumption, since he was always 
willing to show why, in his opinion, a given act 
should be named eulogistically or dyslogistically. 


28 See, e. g., C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards, 
The Meaning of Meaning (London, 1923), p. 
373; Anatol Rapoport, Science and the Goals of 
Man (New York, 1950), p. 53; and Kenneth 
Burke, A Rhetoric of Motives (New York, 1950, 


PP. 90, 96. 
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That is, though a given appellative might, con- 
sidered in itself, have the force without the form 
of an assumption, in its context he justified it 
by explicit argument.29 


Where utilitarian logic accompanies 
the use of the language of praise or 
blame without smuggling implications, 
substituting motives, or inserting mis- 
leading general terms, neither Bentham 
nor any Utilitarian rhetorician should 
have grounds for complaint. 

If this premise is correct, the task of 


29 A Rhetoric of Motives, p. 95. 


the Utilitarian teacher, theorist, or crit- 
ic of rhetoric is clear. He is to train 
speakers to use censorial language only 
if it does not violate the primacy of the 
function of reason and ev-dence. He is 
to train listeners to avoid being taken 
captive by eulogistic or dyslogistic words 
which have no basis in argument. As 
critic, he is to expose the fallacies of 
censorial language. Only in this way 
does the Utilitarian basis of logic and 
the persuasive power of language emerge 
as a unified philosophy of rhetoric. 
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A QUANTITATIVE PHONETICO-SYLLABIC 
METHOD OF DURATION ANALYSIS OF 





THE STREAM OF SPEECH* 


KEITH R. ST. ONGE 
University of New Mexico 


S instrumentation improves, the an- 
AA siynis of the complexities of human 
utterances continues to advance. Re- 
search reported by Fletcher, Stetson, 
Joos, Potter, Kopp, and Green, and 
Fairbanks, Black, Curtis, and Peterson,* 
provides examples of the modes of ap- 
proach and the progress of studies of 
the stream of speech. It is to be ex- 
pected as instrumentation is_ refined 
and modes of approach are improved 
that further research into the motor and 
acoustic aspects of speech will be quan- 
tified by instrument and monitored by 
ear. In this study such a technique has 
been employed, using a new conjunction 
of instruments and, in addition, a new 
method in the study of consonants of 
General American English as they oc- 
cur in the syllable is outlined. 


I. INSTRUMENTS EMPLOYED 
A. Sylrater. ‘The new conjunction 
of instruments includes the Sylrater, a 
sound pulse rate meter, designed and 
constructed by Professor John V. Irwin 


*Based upon Ph. D. dissertation, University of 
Wisconsin, 1952, directed by John V. Irwin. 

1 Harvey Fletcher, Speech and Hearing in 
Communication (New York, 1953); Raymond B. 
Stetson, Motor Phonetics: A Study of Speech 
Movements in Action (Amsterdam, 1951); Mar- 
tin Joos, Acoustic Phonetics (Linguistic Society 
of America, Language Monograph No. 23, Balti- 
more, 1948); Ralph K. Potter, George A. Kopp, 
and Harriet C. Green, Visible Speech (New 
York, 1947); Grant Fairbanks, John W. Black, 
James F. Curtis, and Gordon E. Peterson, “Sys- 
tematic Research in Experimental Phonetics; 
1-4," Jour. of Speech and Hearing Disorders, 
19 (1954), 133-168. 


and Orville Becklund.? Properly cali- 
brated and operated, the Sylrater indi- 
cates by meter the syllabic rate per an 
arbitrary but controlled time interval 
and, by electronic counter, the number 
of syllable: per controlled unit of time. 

The electro-acoustic nature of the 
Sylrater, because it is acoustically ac- 
tuated, implies that the syllable as here 
studied is primarily an acoustic event, 
and therefore the concept of the syllable 
as a sonority peak is accepted. It is ac- 
knowledged that this concept of the 
syllable, although widely held, is far 
from universally accepted.* 

B. Brush Oscillograph, Model BL202. 
The electronic counter of the Sylrater 
was used to trigger the Brush Oscillo- 
graphic chart paper of the syllabic events 
as detected by the Sylrater. 

C. Pentron Tape Recorder, Model- 
9T-3C. The repeated syllables and the 
continuous speech comprising the raw 
data of this study were tape recorded to 
facilitate analysis. 


II. SuspyEcts AND MATERIALS 


The raw data of this study consisted 
of syllabic repetitions and the reading 
of prepared manuscript material by 89 
men and women students of the Uni- 


2 See detailed description of the function and 
operation of the Sylrater, by its designers and 
builders, in Jour. of Speech and Hearing Dis- 
orders, 18 (1953), 149-160. 

8 See Stetson, p. 191; Clarence L. Meader and 
John H. Muyskens, Handbook of Biolinguistics 
(Toledo, 1950), p. 27; Kenneth L. Pike, Phonet- 
ics: A Critical Analysis of Phonetic Theory and 
a Technique for Practical Description of Sounds 
(Ann Arbor, 1943), p. 116. 
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versity of Wisconsin, as performed in 
the spring semester of 1952. The sub- 
jects repeated the syllabic forms, de- 
scribed below, for electronic recording. 
The recorded syllables were played back 
into the microphone pickup of the Syl- 
rater and the rates set down as indicated 
by the meter of the Sylrater. The same 
subjects read at maximum rates a pre- 
pared manuscript which contained 735 
words selected for the presence in them 
of consonant clusters, as revised from 
Stetson.* Most of the consonant clusters 
of General American English were pres- 
ent in the complete manuscript. The 
reading of the manuscript containing 
the selected words was also recorded 
and played back into the pick-up micro- 
phone of the Sylrater, but in this por- 
tion of the study, the Sylrater was used 
to actuate the oscillograph. 


III. METHOD 


The initial descriptive study of the 
method advanced in this paper involves 
the analysis of the duration of con- 
sonants within the syllabic framework. 
In this respect, it may be considered an 
extension of the Stetson approach. The 
new method consists of a_ technique 
whereby duration values can be estab- 
lished for all consonants of General 
American English in released and ar- 
rested positions within the syllable. The 
syllable forms are in all cases either con- 
sonant released syllables (consonant- 
vowel) or consonant arrested syllables 
(vowel-consonant) adjacent to the schwa 
vowel. The object of using the schwa 
vowel was to minimize vowel length dif- 
ferences in order to establish consonant 
length differences. Inasmuch as the schwa 
vowel was used in all cases, at maximum 
rates, differences in syllabic rates were 
attributed to consonant duration differ- 


4 Stetson, pp. 177-178. 
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ences, the schwa vowel being regarded 
as a constant. 

Further, this study used mean max- 
imum rates of utterance, primarily be- 
cause mean rates are relatively easy to 
establish, and because much interest 
has been evinced in maximum rates as 
such.5 The use of this method is not, 
however, confined to maximum rates, 
nor to the exclusive use of the schwa 
vowel, nor necessarily to the sounds or 
syllables of General American English. 

A. Derivation of the Tables of Rank- 
ings. The derivation of Tables I and II 
is best explained by observing entries 
from appropriate columns. The syllable 
po for example, which heads column 1 
rankings in Table I, is the shortest 
syllable in duration, having as a mean 
maximum rate per second 6.25 as in- 
dicated across from pa in column 2. 
Dividing the mean maximum rate into 
duration of po at mean maximum rates 
becomes .160 as indicated in column 3. 
Column 2 in all cases indicates the 
mean maximum rates, column 3, the 
duration of each syllable at those rates. 
Column 4, on the other hand, indicates 
the difference between the respective 
syllable and the briefest syllable po. 
For example, sa, entry number 19g in 
column 1, Table I, differs in mean dura- 
tion from pa by .o1g9 seconds. Both tables 


5B. L. Blomquist, “Diadochokinetic Move- 
ments of nine-, ten-, and eleven year old Chil- 
dren,” Jour. of Speech and Hearing Disorders, 
15 (1950), 159-164; J. C. Cotton, “Syliabic Rate, 
A New Concept in the Study of Speech Rate 
Variation,” SM, 3. (1936), 112-117; Grant Fair- 
banks and D. C. Spriestersbach, “A Study of 
Minor Organic Deviations in ‘Functional’ Dis- 
orders of Articulation,” Jour. of Speech and 
Hearing Disorders, 15 (1950), 60-69; John V. 
Irwin and Orville Becklund, “Norms for Max- 
imum Repetitive Rates for Certain Sounds 
Established with the Sylrater,” Jour. of Speech 
and Hearing Disorders, 18 (1953), 149-160; D. J. 
Lundeen, “The Relationship of Diadochokinesis 
to Various Speech Sounds,” Jour. of Speech and 
Hearing Disorders, 15 (1950), 54-59; Robert 
West, “A Neurological Test for Stutterers,” 
Jour. of Neurology and Psychopetrology, X 
(1929), 114-118. 
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I and II are derived in a similar fashion. 
However Table I indicates the syllables 
in released position, and Table II, the 
syllables in the arrested position. 


The two tables, then, contain—ranked 
according to maximum rates—duration 
and differences of duration of the con- 
sonants of General American English 
as released and arrested adjacent to the 
schwa vowel. Reading across the table, 
one progresses from rates (column 3), 
duration (column 3g), to differences (col- 
umn 4). Reading down columns, the 
syllables as released and arrested are 
ranked according to the mean maximum 
rates of utterance as resulted in this 
study. 


B. Use of the Table of Rankings. 
In the use of the tables of rankings, ig- 
noring vowel length differences, syn- 
thetic duration values can be set from 
the tables of monosyllabic or polysyllabic 
words of General American English. 
The duration value as derived from the 
tables is a value based on mean max- 
imum repetitive rates of utterance as 
performed by the subjects. 


Consider the word “strength.” It is 
monosyllabic, rendered in the Inter- 
national Phonetic Alphabet as stren8, 
and having the syllabic form CCCVCC. 
The process of arriving at a synthetic 
duration value of the word “strength” 
is as follows: From Table I, Column 2, 
No .13, the syllabic release value of sa 
is noted as .179. For the “t” adjustment 
from No. 2, Column 4, the difference 
release value is noted as .oo5. For the 
“r” release a difference value of .o20 is 
noted. The syllable formed by the 
word “strength,” is arrested by n and 0. 


The difference values for these sounds 
in the arrest positions are respectively 
.055 and .047 as taken from Table II, 
Column 4, Nos. 17 and 12. The total 
of the syllabic release value, .179, plus 
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the release and arrest difference values 
of the remaining sounds of the syllable is 
then .179 plus difference values of .0o5, 
.020, .055 and .047, or .306 seconds. 


As another example of the mechanics 
of determining the synthetic value, con- 
sider the word “quick.” The syllabic re- 
lease value for wa is .175. The additional 
difference value “k” is .017. The re- 
maining consonant is “k” in the arrest 
position, also a difference value, .039. 
The sum of these figures, .231,. is the 
total synthetic value for the word 
“quick.” 

These values are the synthetic mean 
maximum repetitive rate values for the 
words “strength” and “quick.” By sim- 
ilar operations a synthetic or theoretical 
mean maximum rate may be established 
for all syllables in General American 
Speech. Note that the synthetic rate will 
be free of all assimilative effects except 
those inherent in single consonants as 
those consonants occur adjacent to re- 
peated schwa vowels. 

Also to be noted in these operations 
is that each syllable, whether the word 
is monosyllabic or polysyllabic, receives 
an entry and only one entry from col- 
umn g of either the release or arrest 
tables. If the syllable contains additional 
consonants in either the released or ar- 
rested positions the difference values 
are taken from the appropriate tables. 

The tables may be used in several 
ways. If the syllable is of the form con- 
sonant-vowel, only released values are 
used, and only Table I is necessary. If 
the syllable is of the form vowel-con- 
sonant, only arrest values are used, and 
only Table II is necessary. If the syl- 
lable is of the form consonant-vowel- 
consonant, one may take either the ar- 
rest or the release value from column 3, 
of the respective table, but not both. 
The added difference values are selected 
from the appropriate table in accord- 
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ance with the position of the consonant. 
If additional consonants are in the ar- 
rest position, Table I is used; if the 
released position, Table II. 

There are, then, in deriving synthetic 
values, two types of values: the syllabic, 
ranked in both tables in column g, with 
each kind of single consonant released 
and arrested syllable, and the difference 
values employed for consonant clusters, 
when they occur. 

Using this method for any actual or 
imagined utterance employing the con- 


TABLE I 
MEAN MAXIMUM RATES, MEAN DURATIONS AND MEAN DIFFERENCES IN DURATION 
OF THE SYLLABLES IN THE RELEASED POSITION 





















C. Assumptions and Problems In- 
volved in the Tables of Ranking. Some 
of the assumptions concerning the meth- 
od of derivation of the synthetic values 
require discussion. Concerning the valid- 
ity of the operations, again with refer- 
ence to the tables, the validity of the 
mean maximum rates of column 2, in 
both tables, involves only the question 
as to whether it is a true maximum for 
the group tested. The values obtained 
are comparable to those obtained by 
other investigators.® Further, the tables 








Column 2 

Column 1 Mean Maxium 
Syllable Rate in 
Released Syllables 
Position per Second 
No. 

1. (pa) 6.25 
2. (ta) 6.05 
3. (ba) 6.03 
4- (da) 5-99 
5. (la) 5-go 
6. (ma) 5.7 

7- (fa) 5-73 
8. (wa) 5-71 
g- (na) 5-59 
10. (ja) 5.68 
11. (ka) 5-66 
12. (69) 5-62 
13. (sa) 5-57 
14. (ra) 5-56 
5- (ga) 5-53 
16. (va) 5.50 
i7. (da) 5-48 
18. (ha) 5-48 
19. (12) 5-44 
20. (fa) 5-43 
21. (za) 5-37 
22. (3a) 5.18 


Column 3 Column 4 
Mean Duration per Differences in Mean 
Syllable in Seconds Duration of each 
at Mean Maximum Syllable from the 

Rates Briefest Syllable 
.160 .000 
165 005 
.166 .006 
167 .007 
.169 009 
174 O14 
175 015 
175 O15 
176 .016 
176 .016 
177 O17 
17 .018 
-179 .01G 
.180 .020 
.180 .020 
182 022 
182 022 
.182 022 
.184 O24 
.184 024 
.186 .026 
193 033 








sonants of General American Speech, 
an a priori mean maximum repetitive 
rate is establishable. Such a synthetic 
rate may be compared with an actual 
utterance of the same sound combina- 
tions in actual context. 


are not to be interpreted as a final ex- 
pression of these values. Although they 
are empirically derived, they serve here 
primarily to demonstrate the method. 


6 Blomquist, p. 161; Irwin and Becklund, p. 
155; Lundeen, p. 57. 
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TABLE II 
MEAN MAXIMUM RaATEs, MEAN DURATION, AND MEAN DIFFERENCES IN DURATION 
OF THE SYLLABLES IN THE ARREST POSITION 











Column 2 Column 3 Column 4 

Column 1 Mean Maxium Mean Duration per Differences in Mean 
Syllable Rate in Syllable in Seconds Duration of each 
Arrested Syllables at Mean Maximum Syllable from the 
Position per Second Rates Briefest Syllable 
No. 

1. (ap) 5.52 181 021 

2. (at) 5-17 -193 033 

3. (ab) 5-11 .196 .036 

4- (ak) 5-03 -199 039 

5: (af) 5-00 .200 .040 

6. (ad) 4-94 .202 .042 

7. (am) 4-90 204 044 

8. (ar) 4.86 .206 .046 

9g. (an) 4.85 .206 .046 

10. (av) 4.83 .207 047 

11. (al) 4.82 207 047 

12. (36) 4.82 .207 .047 

13. (as) 4.80 .208 .048 

14- (a0) 4-76 .210 .050 

15. (af) 4-70 213 053 

16. (av) 4-69 213 053 

17. (an) 4-66 215 055 

18. (ag) 4-65 215, 055 

19. (az) 4-41 227 .067 
20. (230) 4-37 229 .069 

21. (a3) 4.27 -234 074 








Column 3, in both tables, contains the 
basic syllabic value, and does not con- 
stitute a validity problem since it is 
simply an arithmetic operation, chang- 
ing rate per second into duration in 
seconds. 

Column 4 of both tables, on the other 
hand, represents the difference values. 
It is here that questions arise. The chief 
assumption concerning the difference 
values is that the schwa vowel remains 
a constant as it progresses through the 
various consonant contexts. The entries 
in column 4 imply that the schwa con- 
stant has been stripped from the sylla- 
ble by a subtracting process, leaving the 
difference value as the consonant dura- 
tion value. Another way of stating the 
assumption is that vowel-consonant in- 





teraction is constant. This assumption 
should lend itself to testing by the use 
of vowels other than the schwa, and 
possibly through checking by media such 
as Visible Speech at maximum rates. In 
the absence of such instrumentalities, 
the authority of Roe-Merrill S. Heffner 
was used as a justification for tenta- 
tively making the assumption: 

The duration of any speech sound is cor- 
related with the tempo of the syllable of which 
it is a part, but the behavior of consonants is 
not identical with that of the vowels when the 
tempo is accelerated, and the minima for the 


two classes of sounds are different. 
When the tempo of the individual syllable is 


increased by virtue of its lack of stress, the 
duration of the constituent elements is reduced. 
The initial reduction is likely to affect all the 
elements of the configuration, but the minimum 
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of duration of the consonant movements is soon 
reached, and it is then the vowel which suffers 
a disproportionate shortening? 


The tables are set likewise by cer- 
tain assumptions made initially about 
the consonant-vowel relationship. In Ta- 
ble I an interpolated value is required 
in Column 4 for the difference value of 
“p-” Otherwise the words “pill” and 
“spill” would be of equal duration, 
which would be contradictory. A way 
of avoiding the interpolated value would 
be to set the consonant-vowel ratio by 
some external maximum repetitive rate 
standard and then build the remainder 
of the table upon these values. As the 
tables are here presented, the difference 
values contain the consonant difference 
of the consonant indicated from the syl- 
lable pa, not the schwa alone. However, 
this is a constant systematic difference 
and can be adjusted arithmetically if 
necessary and does not affect the syn- 
thetic durational values in outcome. 

In general, it may be said that if the 
assumptions expressed above are granted, 
then combinations of speech sounds 
may be studied with the methods out- 
lined and that the method results in 
quantities that become of value as a 
kind of abstract standard, a true syn- 
thetic value which in turn may have 
real utility in studying actual speech. 
A consideration of an application of 
this kind follows. 


IV. RESULTS OF PRELIMINARY STUDY 


From the prepared manuscript con- 
taining consonant clusters and read by 
the 89 subjects, the identity of some 
words as drawn on the oscillographic 
chart paper was relatively easily estab- 
lished because of the stress pattern of 
the context and other factors. Certain- 
ty of identity in a preliminary study 


7Roe-M. S. Heffner, General Phonetics 
(Madison, 1952), pp. 211-212. 














such as this was not only desirable but 
crucial, inasmuch as relationships be- 
tween the synthetically derived syllables 
and the actual syllables, if any, might 
easily have been completely obscured 
if any method was employed which did 
not approach certainty. From the ma- 
terial 29 words were selected whose iden- 
tity approached certainty upon test and 
re-test, and further tests when indicated. 
The syllabic pulses of the words were 
measured by ruler as drawn on oscillo- 
graphic chart paper and converted into 
duration by dividing the increments by 
chart speed. The synthetic values for 
the same syllabic combinations were 
computed, as described in Section III 
above. 

With two arrays of data available (syn- 
thetic duration and actual duration), a 
product moment correlation between the 
arrays was suggested. A positive corre- 
lation of .7o was obtained with a prob- 
able error of .o6 and a standard error of 
.09. 

Utilizing a table in Tippet, the ratio 
of residual to total variance would range 
from approximately .60 to .40, the aver- 
age ratio, .50.8 The mean deviation be- 
tween the actual mean durations and 
the synthetic durations was .037 seconds. 
At a correlation of .7o it was estimated 
that approximately .50 of the mean de- 
viation was the result of factors un-,. 
known or uncontrolled. The remainder 
of .018 seconds, was tentatively attrib- 
uted to average assimilative influences 
of the selected words. 

While a positive correlation of .70 
cannot be considered high, in view of 
the disparate methods of deriving the 
synthetic and actual values, it seems 
warranted to take the position that the 
correlation is significant in a_ logical 
sense, if not in a purely statistical sense. 


8L. H. C. Tippett, The Methods of Statistics 
(London, 1937), p. 161. 
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TABLE III 


ACTUAL AND SYNTHETIC MEAN DURATION IN SECONDS OF TWENTY-NINE 
SELECTED Worps AT MAXIMUM RATES OF UTTERANCE 














Column 2 Column 3 

Column 1 Mean Actual Mean Synthetic Column 4 
The 29 Duration in Duration in Synthetic Durations 
Selected Seconds at Seconds at Without 
Words Maximum Rates Maximum Rates Difference Values 
1. bums 431 277 .166 
2. wilts .389 .303 175 
3. world 383 314 175 
4. fifth -359 .262 175 
5. film .346 266 175 
6. fluffs 3.25, 272 175 
7. fans 322 .288 175 
8. tenth 314 258 165, 
g. shelf .308 271 184 
10. rugs 307 302 .180 
11. cults .306 257 177 
12. sixth 305 313 179 
13. milk -293 .260 175 
14. raised .282 335 .180 
15. prayed 275, .268 .180 
16. seems 265 .267 175 
17. cost 264 .258 177 
18. bulb .260 -249 .166 
19. brave .258 285, 166 
20. bulk .258 252 .166 
21. spoke 252 .258 179 
22. trite -239 224 165 
23. dent 237 246 167 
24. ex (tra) 235 -247 -199 
25. drove .228 -240 167 
26. saint 227 .258 179 
27. quick .196 231 177 
28. Fred 175 235 175 
29. (ex)tra 147 185 165 








1. Mean Actual Duration in Seconds at Maximum Rates for All 29 Actual Words .282. 
2. Mean Synthetic Duration in Seconds at Maximum Rates for All 29 Synthetic Constructs .266. 


Since the study was descriptive in na- 
ture, and did not involve random sam- 
pling in the selection of subjects, nor a 
random sampling of syllabic elements, 
no inferences of statistical significance 
are drawn. The kinds of data resulting 
from applications of this method, how- 
ever, in retrospect would seem to lend 
themselves rather well to inferential 
Statistical analysis, providing the require- 
ments of random sampling are met. 


The correlation indicated suggests 
concomitant relationships between the 
actual durations and synthetically de- 
rived durations. That the concomitance 
mentioned above could result from two 
invalid measures of different phenoinena 
seems extremely unlikely. A _ correla- 
tion of .7o on a first application of a 
new technique offers considerable en- 
couragement for further testing of the 
method. 
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V. PROJECTED APPLICATIONS 

In considering projected applications 
of the method outlined in this study, 
the possibility of refinement in _tech- 
nique and instrumentation should be 
coupled with the positive findings of 
this preliminary study in appraising 
feasibility of applications to related 
areas of study. There are at least six 
areas that admit of general application 
to related areas of study. There are at 
least six areas that admit of general ap- 
plication of the method outlined. 

A. Consonant Duration. The study 
of consonant duration may take several 
forms. Duration for consonants may 
be established for single consonants and 
consonant clusters with the schwa vowel, 
or single consonants and consonant clus- 
ters with vowels other than schwa. 

B. Vowel Duration. Vowel durations 
may be established in single consonant 
contexts for which duration values have 
been previously established, or in con- 
sonant cluster contexts for which dura- 
tion values have been previously estab- 
lished. 


C. Assimilation. Many aspects of 
phonetic assimilation may be studied 
on a quantitative basis as the assimila- 
tion occurs in the contexts cited above. 

D. Modes of Utterance. The method 
as outlined is not confined to its original 
application in terms of performance. 
The synthetic base may be derived from 
rates, other than maximum, and _ its 
phonetic basis may involve dialects of 
English, as well as languages other than 
English. Inter-language comparisons 
likewise could be made on the basis of 
this method. 

E. Populations. A study of A, B, and 
C, above as established with population 
samples from groups homogeneous with 
respect to age, sex, and specific disabil- 
ities and the like for comparison with 
general normative data is another possi- 
bility. 

F. Diadochokinesis. The use of the 
method would permit comparisons of 
more or less complete duration contexts 
with lip, jaw, and tongue rates as es- 
tablished with such devices as the Syl- 
rater. 
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JOHN JASPER AND THE SERMON THAT 
MOVED THE SUN 


WILLIAM HOLMES HONAN 
University of Virginia 


OHN JASPER, the slave-born Negro 

preacher of Richmond, held that the 
sun revolves around the earth. He 
proved it literally by the Bible, per- 
sonally with the force and faith of his 
own conviction, and rhetorically with a 
sermon of unparalleled passion and vig- 
or. Although the sermon on the sun 
was intended only to settle a dispute be- 
tween two of his brethren, word of it 
instantly captured the imagination of all 
Richmond, bringing enormous crowds 
of white and colored people to Jasper’s 
church. The topic was given priority by 
Richmond newspapers in the spring of 
1878 and it was not long before it re- 
ceived national publicity and brought 
forth comments from leading church- 
men, scholars and scientists throughout 
the United States. However, no one who 
discussed the “astronomical” sermon 
fully appreciated it unless he had heard 
Jasper himself deliver it. Even those who 
came expecting to laugh, departed aglow 
with awe and wonder at having been 
made to believe, at least momentarily, 
in Jasper’s monstrous contradiction of 
science. 


Jasper’s gift of exaggeration was never 
spoiled by an exposure to mathematics. 
He boasted that he had given 24,000 
sermons in thirty-nine yearst§ which 
would have meant about two sermons 
per day every day, an improbability 
even for a man who could move the sun. 
Toward the end of his life he also stated 
that he had given the sermon on the 


1 Richmond Daily Dispatch, March 19, 1878. 





sun 253 times,? and although this exact 
figure is not to be trusted, the sermon 
was frequently repeated between the 
spring of 1878° and 1902, the year of his 
death. It was given in Jasper’s own 
church, the Sixth Mount Zion Baptist 
Church of Richmond, and also upon re- 
quest in Richmond’s elegant Mozart 
Hall, filled to capacity with members of 
the elite Mozart Association.* On a 
northern tour promoted by newspa- 
perman F. A. G. Handy, Jasper spoke to 
a “crowded house” at Lincoln Hall in 
Washington, to a small but attentive au- 
dience in Baltimore’s Maryland Insti- 
tute and finally in Philadelphia’s Con- 
cert Hall to a group large enough to re- 
quest a repeat performance.’ Back in 
Richmond, he was honored with invita- 
tions to preach his sermon in Charlottes- 
ville the summer of 1883,° and the fol- 
lowing year before the Virginia State 
Legislature which adjourned especially 
to hear him.’ Throughout these years 
Jasper’s popularity increased, his congre- 
gation swelled, and his famous sermon 
on the sun was requested again and 
again till the end of his life. 


2 Isaac James, The Sun Do Move (Richmond, 
1954), P- 24. 

3 Although Jasper preached the sermon on 
the sun before March 17, 1878, this is the ear- 
liest traceable date as it was the first time the 
public was invited. See (Richmond) State, 
March 18, 1878. 

4Edwin Archer Randolph, The Life of Rev. 
John Jasper (Richmond, 1884), p. 91. 

5 Randolph, p. 36; Baltimore Sun, May 8, 
1878; The Press (Philadelphia), May 10, 1878. 

6 Charlottesville Chronicle, August 13, 1883. 

7 The date of its request was February 5, 
1884. See Randolph, p. 82. 
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II 
“No use of going, house already 


packed; streets full, men fighting and 
women fainting,” said one who was 
turned away at least two hours before 
Jasper was to appear.* Whenever the ser- 
mon on the sun was announced, the 
little church on the corner of St. John 
and Duval streets was sure to be over- 
crowded and only the first-comers would 
be seated. Jasper never spoke before 
three in the afternoon, but by one 
o'clock every “square, alley and cross 
street” in Jackson Ward, Richmond’s 
Negro district, would be “thronged.” 
By two o’clock “hundreds” would be re- 
turning from the church unable even 
to get within earshot.® The street as well 
as porches, windows and yards of neigh- 
boring houses were usually jammed with 
people. On one occasion, two police- 
men were called in to restrain the wild 
and joyous mob, but despite their efforts 
one woman was badly crushed and had 
to be taken away in an ambulance.*® 

The Sixth Mount Zion Baptist Church 
seated about goo,™ but close to 1,500 
were crammed into the building on 
these occasions. Many of those seated 
had not moved since the regular morn- 
ing service so as not to lose their places.” 
Even as late as 1884, after the novelty of 
Jasper’s sermon had long since faded, 
the church was “crowded almost to its 
entire capacity” a full hour before the 
service was to begin.1* Commonly, the 
audience was so large that 
in each other’s laps, the pulpit was piled 
up, and all spaces chinked, packed, and 
doubled up.”** The heat and pressure of 


8 William ~ eng ee John Jasper, 
(New York, 1908), P 

® Randolph, pp. 

10 Richmond Baily’ Dispatch, March 19, 1878. 

11 Inventory of the Church Archives of Vir- 
ginia, “Negro Baptist aa in Richmond” 
(Richmond, 1940), pp. 

12 Richmond Daily Di Dopeich, March 19, 1878. 
18 Randolph, p. 85. 
14 Hatcher, p. 157. 


“women sat 
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an overcrowded room drove the listeners 
to fanning themselves, mopping their 
faces and squirming in clothes sodden 
with perspiration. But this physical un- 
pleasantness could be turned to the ad- 
vantage of a speaker if he were clever 
enough to tempt the imagination of the 


audience “into the mountains whar 
the bold stream rushes,” as Jasper 
would.* 


Jasper’s entrance was not uncon- 
sciously dramatic. When he appeared in 
the church wearing his high hat, great 
greenish-black Prince Albert overcoat 
and carrying his cane over his arm, the 
church officers rose respectfully. One of 
them took the hat, another removed the 
coat and a third scrambled for the cane. 
As Jasper stepped up to the pulpit, he 
waved magnanimously to his officers 
and then for the first time squarely faced 
the congregation. There were always ex- 
cited murmurs and on some occasions 
people even cheered.’* Jasper was an 
impressive figure standing over six feet 
and remaining well built at the age of 
65. His head was bald, he wore short 
bushy whiskers and dressed in a black 
clerical suit with white shirt and neck- 
tie. —The only incongruity in his state- 
ly appearance was the piece of white 
string tied around his head holding his 
heavy silver spectacles in place.%? 


15 Unless otherwise noted, this and following 
quotations from the sermon are from John 
Jasper, The Sun Do Move, “special verbatim re- 
port” (Brentano’s Literary Emporium, New 
York, 1882). Previous studies of Jasper, such as 
Howard Harlan, John Jasper—A Case History 
in Leadership (Charlottesville, 1936), and Rich- 
ard Day, Rhapsody in Black (Philadelphia, 
1953), ignore this source and are based on a six- 
teen page text written by William Hatcher (see 
n.8) thirty years after hearing the sermon. 
Hatcher’s text not only suffers from his under- 
standable failure in a staggering feat of recol- 
lection, but as well from his imagination which 
has elaborated Jasper’s style and dialect to the 
point of mimicry. His text is used in this study 
only when its representation of Jasper’s vitality 
seems to justify its inaccuracies. 

16 Hatcher, p. 124. 
17 Randolph, p. 57. 
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The service began when Jasper asked 
the choir to sing a hymn, a favorite se- 
lection being “The Heavens Declare 
the Glory of God.” This would be fol- 
lowed by a prayer and then, as if a 
troublesome but obligatory ritual had 
been disposed of, Jasper dropped the 
pretensions of holy man and blossomed 
with an irrepressible fellow-creature 
warmth. His eyes lighted up, his mouth 
could not control a broad grin and he 
quite frankly “counted the house,” look- 
ing around to see who had come. If 
there were any white people present, 
Jasper would bow to them with “Ches- 
terfieldian courtesy’’** and any members 
of the regular congregation who hap- 
pened to catch his eye would receive a 
nod or smile.1® 

The sermon on the sun had a variety 
of introductions, apparently improvised 
on the spur of the moment to suit the 
particular audience and occasion. Jasper 
would often open with an apology, for 
his poor grammar if he saw many white 
people present, or for the church if it 
could not accommodate all who had 
come to hear him. Arriving late, as in 
Charlottesville, where he kept the con- 
gregation waiting several hours, he 
simply omitted the doctrinal introduc- 
tion and started with the body of the 
sermon. When children were present, 
Jasper required them to write on a card 
something they learned from the sermon 
and thus enforced attentiveness in the 
gallery.2° When he was aware that mem- 
bers of the press were present, he opened 
with a short autobiography, the main 
events of which were his birth, con- 
version, learning to spell and first ser- 
mon,”! judiciously omitting all four of 

18 (Richmond) State, April 1, 1878. 

19 Hatcher, p. 125. 

20From a conversation with a Miss Doyle, 
1122 St. James Street, Richmond, Va., who had 
been a regular member of that gallery. 


21 (Richmond) State, April 1, 1878; Hatcher, 
p. 158; Randolph, pp. 57-88. 
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his marraiges. Jasper had a keen eye for 
publicity and anyone from the press 
was likely to be discovered by one of 
his deacons and led to the “seat of hon- 
or” on “the sofa behind the pulpit.” 
The preacher would not forget to turn 
“square around” and “deliver some of 
the most eloquent passages” to that 
guest.2? Above all else, Jasper was acute- 
ly aware of his audience and was ever 
ready to yield to its mood, taste and 
character. 


Ill 


“If I do not prove that the sun moves, 
by Bible authority, then I will agree 
never to preach again,”’** was Jasper’s 
opening challenge. He explained that 
he would call for a show of hands after 
the sermon to learn whether or not he 
had accomplished his purpose. Then, in- 
stead of plunging directly into his ar- 
gument, Jasper launched into an ex- 
cursion through the Old Testament. 
Since he planned to base his entire case 
on a few quotations from the voice of 
God, rather than state the evidence flatly 
and all at once, Jasper was going to 
weave it into an exciting narrative and 
set it in a richly suggestive emotional 
context.** 

In a typical delivery of the sermon Jas- 
per’s voice was “well modulated and 
conversational,”*> but again and again 
he allowed his deep, rolling bass to un- 
derscore the voice of God, giving em- 


22 Richmond Daily Dispatch, June 17, 1880. 

23 Randolph, pp. 59-60. 

24 Jasper’s admirers have overlooked these 
considerations and missed the relationship be- 
tween what Hatcher considers the “two un- 
congenial discourses loosely bundled into one,” 
(p. 130). James (see n. 2) agrees that the sermon 
is disconnected and “exceptionally dull,” (p.24). 
However, Jasper’s skill in emotienal develop- 
ment and ability to hold audience attention 
were such that he was frequently able to ig- 
nore logical progressions. It is important to 
emphasize that while these departures invite the 
wrath of literary critics, they often go into the 
making of effective speech. 

25 Richmond Daily Dispatch, June 17, 1880. 


phasis to the dialogue on which he 
would rest his case. His voice quickened 
when he came to the plagues God 
brought upon the Egyptians and, al- 
though Jasper could speak grammat- 
ically correct English, he now fell back 
into dialect with “abandon and _ law- 
lessness.”?° Enjoying himself enormous- 
ly with this passage, he was always able 
to keep his audience convulsed with 
laughter. 

Pharoah, he come from ridin’ one day and when 
he git in de palis de whole hall is full of frogs. 
Dey is scamperin’ and hoppin’ roun’ till dey 
fairly kivur de groun’ an’ Pharaoh put his big 
foot an’ squashed ‘em on de marble flo’. He 
run inter his parler tryin’ ter git away from 
‘em. Dey was all aroun’; on de fine chairs, on 
de lounges, in de pianer. It shocked de king 
till he git sick. Jus’ den de dinner bell ring, an’ 
he go inter git his dinner. Ha, ha, ha! It’s frogs, 
frogs, frogs all aroun’! When he sat down he 
felt frogs squirmin’ in de chair; de frogs on de 
plates, squattin’ up on de meat, playin’ over de 
bread, an’ when he pick up his glass ter git a 
drink of water de little frogs is swimmin’ in de 
tumbler. When he tried to stick up a pickle 
his fork stuck in a frog; he felt him runnin’ 
down his back. De queen she cried, and ‘mos 
fainted an’ tol’ de Pharaoh dat she would quit 
de palis befo’ sundown if he didn’t do somethin’ 
ter clear dem frogs out’n de house.27 


From this point on, Jasper’s speaking 
came closer to a performance than a 
mere delivery of the sermon as he be- 
gan to assume characters, pantomime, 
laugh, dance, cheer, shout and sing.?® 
His voice became “stentorian” and “ter- 
ribly impressive” as he began “sucking 
the breath into his capacious chest with 
a leonine roar between empassioned ut- 
terances.”2° As the ancient battle be- 
tween the Jews and the Egyptians raged 
in his thrilling pictures the audience was 
“spell-bound” while some women were 
“wild with actual fright.” By the end of 


26 Hatcher, p. 167. 

27 Hatcher, p. 164. Many unnecessary mis- 
spellings have been corrected. 

28 Hatcher, pp. 9, 69, 161. 
29 Richmond Daily Dispatch, June 17, 1880. 
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this torrent of eloquence “half of the 
women were clapping their hands or 
dancing, and the other half were rolling 
off the benches in the excess of their 
rapture.”°° Jasper had burst the con- 
ventional bounds of oratory and become 
an actor by representing rather than 
presenting, showing rather than stat- 
ing. His audience, too, frequently ex- 
ceeded its conventional role by partic- 
ipating in the sermon as an event rather 
than listening to it passively. 

Now Jasper returned to spanning his- 
tory in great leaps, always emphasiz- 
ing the actual words of God. He told 
the story of Joshua’s conquest of Jer- 
icho, Ai and Gibeon, finally covering 
the key passage as he described the last 
of these battles. 

Joshua found that the sun war advancing rapid- 
ly to go down and that he could not avenge 
himself on the enemies before the sun did went 
down. He beseech-ed God that the sun should 
stop. The Lord commanded him to stand in the 
sight of all Israel and speak to the sun, and 


say unto the sun: ‘Sun, stand thou still upon 
Gibeon.’ 


But Jasper did not stop to analyze. He 
had won his audience with the narrative 
and was obliged to finish Joshua’s story. 
He did this and then stated his argu- 
ment outright. 
Now then I have proved to you all these things 
as they are laid down in the Bible, chapter and 
verse. According to the text, Joshua showed in 
the sight of all Israel that THE SUN DO 
MOVE, because he stopped it, by God's com- 
mand for a whole day as the text states. If he 
stopped it, that proves that the sun war moving 
. and after the battle war over, it began 
moving again in its regular course. Therefore 
it was proved that THE SUN DO MOVE 
around the earth. 


Jasper’s argument was usually rewarded 
with cries of “You're right!” “Oh!” 
“Ah!” and “That’s so!” from the con- 
gregation.*t Next he showed by his Bible 


30 Hatcher, p. 161; Randolph, p. 61. 
31 Randolph, pp. 64, 68. 
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that the earth had four corners and 
must be flat and square, not round. He 
read Scriptural quotations stating that 
the distance between the earth and the 
sun could never be measured. And as 
Jasper methodically destroyed the uni- 
verse that science built, he was always 
greeted with favor from the audience. 

Jasper had made good his boast and 
literally proved by the Bible that the 
sun revolves around the earth, but now 
he sensed that some final uplifting words 
were necessary. Without warning or 
preparation, he suddenly began speak- 
ing about the universality of death. Al- 
though this peroration was one of the 
most effective passages in the sermon, it 
was also the most astonishingly unre- 
lated. The transition was deliberately 
abrupt so as not to violate something 
even more important to Jasper than 
logic. At this point he was only con- 
cerned with a steadily mounting emo- 
tional key. 

He began with one of his quaint, un- 
grammatical refrains: “Death am Uni- 
versal!” Jasper asked the congregation 
to look about them in the city, and 
what did they see? Mourners! On farms 
spread over the countryside, in the 
mountains and the wilderness the same 
was true. “Yes, Death am Universal!” 
Even on the ocean, aboard ship, he 
could see black on the officers hats. 
“What’s the matter, Cap'n?” “We are 
mourners for our dead!” On foreign soil, 
Jasper saw the same long processions. 
“What’s the matter, furriners? Has 
Death crossed over here too?” Now Jas- 
per began to hum, chant and intone, 
employing the full range and power of 
his voice. 

Death am Universal! But brethren and friends, 
there is consolation for us, if we repent our 
sins and starts for heaven. Oh, let me warn 
you to accept the eternal life promised through 


our Savior, before it am too late, when you 
appears at the Seat of Judgment!! Fellow-sin- 
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ners in ranks! turn your back on Hell, and look 
toward Heaven! King Jesus cometh—Fall in 
ranks! when all his elect shall mount in chariots 


drawn by winged horses, and be seen gwine up 
in clouds to the blessed abode whar all the 
houses is made of gold and the streets is paved 
with pearls. Amen. 


Ill 

When Jasper called for a show of 
hands from “everybody who _ believes 
that the sun moves,” on most occasions 
the audience responded unanimously.*? 
Yet even with such apparently over- 
whelming affirmation it is not possible 
to establish the degree of Jasper’s per- 
suasiveness. Many of those who raised 
their hands may have agreed with Jas- 
per’s theory even before hearing his ser- 
mon. As for those who were “converted,” 
it is likely that many were swept along 
by the excitement of the moment, re- 
covering their sense and better judgment 
once out in the fresh air again. One re- 
porter felt that a great number raised 
their hands to avoid conspicuousness or 
discourtesy.** However, this poses the 
question: is not social facilitation, or the 
art of getting the most gullible members 
of the audience to intimidate the most 
discerning, a legitimate means of per- 
suasion and one for which the speaker 
should be credited? There is not space 
here to explore the question, but what 
is evident is that whether or not Jasper 
actually converted any in his audiences, 
he certainly excited them. 

Perhaps a better measure of Jasper’s 
persuasiveness is the vehemence of the 
opposition his sermon aroused. If his 
adversaries took him as a serious threat, 
the sermon must have been relatively 


82 A unanimous response was observed by 
Randolph (p. 68), Hatcher (p. 171), and the 
reporter for the Richmond Daily Dispatch 
(March 19, 1878). The only dissent was by the 
reporter for the (Richmond) State (March 18, 
1878), who wrote “a great many” held up their 
hands. 

83 (Richmond) State, March 18, 1878. 
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effective. The greatest opposition was 
from Negroes to whom Jasper repre- 
sented the dark past of ignorance and 
superstition from which their race was 
emerging. To them, Jasper stood in the 
way of acceptance, equality and prog- 
ress. A committee from the Ebenezer 
(Colored) Baptist Church submitted a 
statement to the Richmond Daily Dis- 
patch protesting Jasper’s “BASE FAB- 
RICATION” about the sun. Jasper re- 
plied with a letter to the editor of the 
Dispatch and the controversy continued 
with more newspaper publication.** A 
Negro Methodist preacher also took is- 
sue with Jasper’s astronomy after hear- 
ing “The Sun Do Move,” preaching a 
sermon of his own based on _ the 
appropriately contradictory verse from 
Joshua, “And the sun stood still.’’** The 
Negro press, represented by The Vir- 
ginia Star, attacked Jasper, devoting con- 
siderable news and editorial space to 
counteracting his influence. The editor 
finally dismissed Jasper summarily with 
the pun: 

Either the stopping of the STAR or the mov- 
ing of the sun is a task that demands more 


moral and intellectual strength than he (Jasper) 
possesses.36 


The reaction of the white minority 
in Jasper’s audience was inseparably 
bound up with their attitudes toward 
his race. Just as Jasper was anathema to 
the progressive Negro, he was patronized 
by the conservative white Southerner. 
Hatcher, for example, who originally 
went to hear Jasper “to get enough fun” 
to supply himself for “scores of Sun- 
days,” revelled in fashionable condescen- 
sion at being persuaded to “vote” that 
the earth was flat.*7 However, those who 


34 March 28, 30, 1878. Also see Randolph, pp. 


“75- 

85 (Richmond) State, March 25, 1878. 
86 The Virginia Star, May 11, 1878. 
87 Hatcher, pp. 170-171. 
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were less affected by racial discrimina- 
tion were taken with an honest recogni- 
tion of Jasper’s gift. The reporter for 
the Richmond Daily Dispatch in 1880 
writes with sincerity “There was a cer- 
tain power of rude and native eloquence 
which lifted him quite above the con- 
tempt of ridicule.”** Yet neither of these 
segments of the white intelligentsia ap- 
pear affected by Jasper’s persuasiveness. 


A less sophisticated white group was, 
however, deeply troubled by Jasper’s 
sermon. The reporter for the Charlottes- 
ville Chronicle wrote a mock report of 
the sermon on the sun in which, as Jas- 
per described the fall of the walls of 
Jericho, the platform on which he was 
standing collapsed and Jasper himself 
came tumbling down “in a most undig- 
nified manner.” Yet in the same article 
this reporter admitted that Jasper’s or- 
atorical powers were “of no mean or- 
der,” carrying “conviction to the mass of 
colored people.” He was, in fact, suf- 
ficiently alarmed to bewail at the end: 
“What chance has the teaching of the 
free-schools against the statements of a 
minister who proves by the Bible that 
the schools are wrong?’’*® And apparent- 
ly, the more this reporter thought about 
Jasper’s sermon, the more worried and 
provoked he became. A week later, the 
next issue of the Chronicle carried an 
article offering the latest scientific data 
about the motions of the earth, hope- 
fully pleading that “the most ordinary 
facts of astronomy” ought to be twice 
as fascinating as any “fairytale” or 
“Arabian Nights story.’”4° If opposition 
aroused is truly a measure of persuasive- 
ness, then Jasper’s sermon in Charlottes- 
ville was a thorough success. 


88 June 17, 1880. 
89 Charlottesville Chronicle, August 3, 1883. 
40 Charlottesville Chronicle, August 10, 1883- 
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IV 


Considering the level of his educa- 
tion and the availability of scientific 
knowledge to someone of his status, it 
is no more surprising that John Jasper 
should believe the sun revolves around 
the earth in 1878 than that Aristotle 
should believe it in 300 B.c. However, 
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what Jasper can be held responsible for 
are the quality and effectiveness of his 
sermon. In these respects, he was so suc- 
cessful that if someone with education 
and knowledge were able to do what 
Jasper did with instinct and determina- 
tion, it would be utterly disastrous for 
our understanding of the solar system. 
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N reviewing the Sir Cedric Hardwicke- 

Lilli Palmer production of Bernard 
Shaw’s comedy Caesar and Cleopatra, in 
1950 John Mason Brown, drama critic 
of the Saturday Review, recalled “The 
fact that Walkley and the critics who 
originally reviewed Caesar and Cleo- 
patra had described it as ‘opera bouffe’ 
did not depress Shaw.” Brown quoted 
Shaw himself: “ ‘In 1920 Caesar will be 
a masterpiece,” adding: “Readers have 
long since agreed with him.’ 


, 


The background for Brown’s remarks 
is Hesketh Pearson’s biography of Shaw. 
Pearson quotes a letter from Shaw to 
Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson, who cre- 
ated the role of Caesar on the profes- 
sional stage, in which Shaw writes to 
the actor: “The Press, headed by Walk- 
ley, said of Caesar exactly what they said 
of Arms and the Man in 1894—Offen- 
bach and Meilhac and Halévy—opera 


bouffe. Now, Arms and the Man is a 
masterpiece. In 1920 Caesar will be a 


masterpiece. Cheerful for both of us, 
eh?’ 

If, as Brown says, Shaw was not de- 
pressed by what the reviewers said of 
Caesar, he does not seem to have been 
altogether pleased. This 1908 letter was 
not the first time he had expressed him- 
self on the subject. In “Bernard Shaw 
and the Heroic Actor,” published in the 
year of the London opening of Caesar, 


1John Mason Brown, ‘Hail Caesar—and 
Cleopatra,” Sat. Rev. of Lit., XXXIII (Jan. 14, 
1950), 26. The phrase opéra bouffe is written so 
variously by the writers cited in the present 
article that no attempt has been made at uni- 
formity. 

2 Hesketh Pearson, G.B.S.: A Full Length 
Portrait (N.Y., 1942), p. 250. Subsequent ref- 
erences will appear in the text. The 1950 edi- 
tion, containing the Postscript, is identically 
paged. 
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1907, he already had made the compari- 
son with the case of Arms and the Man: 
“Just as all the military realism and 
elaborately accurate Balkan local colour 
of Arms and the Man was received in 
1894 with incredulous ridicule as mere 
opera bouffe; so everything in Caesar 
and Cleopatra, which is simply drama- 
tised Mommsen or transcribed Plutarch, 
has been pooh poohed as fantastic mod- 


ern stuff of my own... .’* In 1912 Shaw 


republished these remarks with slight 
changes under the title “Caesar and 
Cleopatra.”* In 1913, on the occasion 


3Play Pictorial X (Oct., 1907), 111; Re- 
printed in Theatrical Companion to Shaw, ed. 
Raymond Mander and Joe Mitchenson (N.Y., 
1955), pp- 63-64. Apparently the reception of 
Arms and the Man itself was not altogether as 
Shaw pictures it in these remarks, if Henderson 
is to be believed: “In The Speaker of April 28, 
1894, that exacting critic A. B. Walkley was un- 
usually generous in his praise: ‘Enough, I hope, 
has been said to show that this play of Mr. 
Shaw’s is a very remarkable and almost—for- 
give the upholsterer’s adjective—unique piece of 
work.’ And Archer, in the Epilogue to his The- 
atrical World of 1894, says ‘To my thinking, 
indeed, the one event of interest in 1894 which 
had no counterpart in the previous year, was 
the production of Mr. George Bernard Shaw's 
Arms and the Man. Not that I think that ‘ro- 
mantic comedy’ sufficient, on its own merits, to 
render the year illustrious; but it certainly re- 
vealed a new and peculiar talent, and may pos- 
sibly be remembered as the forerunner of other 
plays, equally characteristic and much more ac- 
complished.’” Archibald Henderson, Bernard 
Shaw: Playboy and Prophet (N. Y., 1932), p- 
360. In Frames of Mind (London, 1899), pp. 46- 
48, Walkley’s discussion of Arms and the Man 
is far from hostile. In a footnote, p. 476, Hender- 
son reports that the Chocolate Soldier (based on 
Arms and the Man) was described in the first 
American production, as an “opera bouffe, in 
three acts.” As this is written, it is interesting to 
note that a successful musical has been made of 
another play of Shaw’s, not Caesar, but Pyg- 
malion. 

4 Scots Pictorial, (Nov. 16, 1912). For a pho- 
tostatic copy of this article I am indebted to the 
City Librarian of Glasgow, Scotland. The copy 
is not paged. Hereafter omission of page num- 
bers will indicate that the numbers were not 
included on the copies of photostats used. 
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of Forbes-Robertson’s revival of his 
comedy, he returned to the attack: “My 
friend Walkley, whose ignorance of his- 
tory is a disgrace to The Times and a 
joy to its readers, has all along insisted 
that Caesar and Cleopatra is comic op- 
era invented by myself. To him Caesar 
asking for barley water instead of hock 
or claret is farce pushed to the limit. 
Other critics think that Caesar might 
have drunk barley water because they 
never drink it themselves, but are sure 
that he never ate oysters. Others are 
shocked by what they take to be the 
puerile invention of Caesar wearing the 
large [sic] wreath to conceal his bald- 
ness.”> We shall return presently to this 
later stage of Shaw’s campaign against 
the press. 

Shaw did in fact have ample grounds, 
at least from his point of view, for his 
ridicule of the critics who had, to all 
intents and purposes, held his comedy 
(sub-titled “A History’) up to ridicule. 
According to Pearson (p. 188),. William 
Archer called the play an “historic ex- 
travaganza.”"® The reviewer in_ the 


5“Caesar and Cleopatra, by the Author of 
the Play,” [signed] G.B.S., New Statesman I 
(May 3, 1913), 112. The allusion to Caesar’s use 
of the laurel wreath to hide his baldness is, of 
course, from Suetonius, and as Shaw himself 
says in this article, as hackneyed as the tale of 
King Alfred and the cakes. Shaw may have 
been thrusting at the reviewer in the New York 
Telegraph, Oct. 31, 1906, who apparently re- 
garded this piece of business as Shaw’s in- 
vention. 

6 As late as 1923, in The Old Drama and the 
New (Boston), Archer was still disparaging 
Caesar as “a thing far too serious to be called 
an extravaganza, and far too nonsensical to be 
called a serious play” (p. 350). Pearson is quot- 
ing from a letter to Gilbert Murray, August 2, 
1899; Archer repeats the phrase in his review of 
the 1913 London revival. Archer was, however, 
eager to read the play to Murray. Archer’s re- 
view of the original London production in 
1907 describes Caesar as “this glittering hotch- 
potch .. .” See C. Archer, William Archer, Life, 
Work, and Friendships, (New Haven, 1931), pp. 
245-246; also the London Tribune, Nov. 26, 
1907, and the London Ster, April 15, ‘1913. The 
later review and those from the other London 
newspapers are used by permission of the pub- 
lishers. 
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Athenaeum wrote, “There is no reason 
why, because Mr. Shaw takes his so- 
called ‘history’ seriously, critics or the 
public should hesitate to confess that 
they find ‘Caesar and Cleopatra’ a de- 
lightful opéra-bouffe libretto, which 
calls aloud for music.” Adding to in- 
jury, the reviewer continues: “Mr. Shaw 
has even provided here the necessary 
part for the low comedian, gags and all, 
in the person of Britannus, Caesar’s sec- 
retary... .”? Clement Scott in the Daily 
Telegram said: “We recognize early, of 
course, that ‘Caesar and Cleopatra’ is a 


, 


burlesque parody of a classical pattern 
—something like ‘Orphée aux Enfers,’ or 
‘La Belle Héléne, or Disraeli’s ‘Ixion.’ ’’® 
According to the Observer, what was 


‘ 


needed was “a little pleasant English 
music” to enhance the “burlesque.’’® 
And the Chronicle (now the News 
Chronicle) was of the opinion that 
“three-fourths of ‘Caesar and Cleopatra’ 
would be voted as dull beyond words if 


it were the libretto of a comic opera.’’?° 


It will be seen that the fraternity 
showed impressive unanimity in hitting 
upon the one comparison calculated to 
rouse Shaw’s ire. Walkley, of course, was 
the crowning offender. ““To see Caesar 
and Cleopatra,” he begins his Times re- 
view, “is once again to regret Offen- 
bach.” Like Archer later, he brands the 
play “extravaganza.” 


It may seem a far cry from Mr. Shaw to 
Meilhac and Halévy and the other Second Em- 
pire librettists of Offenbach. But the truth is 
that, fundamentally, his method in Caesar and 
Cleopatra is their method. The essence of his 


7 Athenaeum, (Nov. 30, 1907), p. 699. By 
1918, reviewers were displaying a considerably 
livelier appreciation of Brittanus; however, a 
recent critic, Miss C. A. Lejeune, reviewing the 
film of Caesar in the London Observer, Dec. 16, 
1945, disparaged this character in language that 
might have come straight from the original re- 
views. 

8 London Daily Telegraph, Nov. 26, 1907. 

9 London Observer, Dec. 1, ‘1907. 

10 E. A. Baughan, London Chronicle, Nov. 26, 


1907. 
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‘history in four acts,’ as it is ironically styled 
in the playbill, is the uttering of modern 
thoughts, modern slang, and ‘topical’ allusions 
of our own day by more or less historical per- 
sons of a remote age. We are aware that Mr. 
Shaw has his own explanation of the ‘modern- 
ity’ of his characters. He puts forward a theory 
of history to demonstrate that the world in 
48B.c. was exactly like the world in 1907 AD., 
and accordingly that the only way of truly re- 
constructing Caesar and his contemporaries is 
by looking round upon our own contemporar- 
ies. And the answer to this, of course, is that 
there is no need ‘to seek noon at fourteen 
o’clock’—no need, that is to say, to invent new 
(and quite preposterous) theories of history in 
order to justify a formula of burlesque which 
is not merely its formula under Mr. Shaw but 
was also its formula under Meilhac and Halévy, 
and, for that matter, its formula under Scarron 
and the earliest pioneers in the field of bur- 
lesque.11 


Unkindly, Walkley says that Offenbach 
would be a help in getting over “cer- 
tain longeurs. . .” adding that “Caesar 
occasionally, not often, but still occa- 
sionally, comes very near to being a 
bore.” 

After this, who shall blame Shaw for 
wanting to give a bit of his own back? 
He was not likely to be mollified by the 
fact that most of the reviewers on both 
sides of the Atlantic agreed with Walk- 
ley that Caesar was not without dull 
moments. One wonders whether Shaw 
noticed the ironical circumstance that 
his own “authorized” biographer, Hen- 
derson, intending to praise, contributed 
his own bit to the quarrel, even to the 
allusion to Arms and the Man, and al- 
most exactly echoing Clement Scott: 
“Surely there are many reminders here 
of light opera, of Orphée aux Enfers and 
La Belle Héléne: the music of Offen- 
bach alone is wanting. If Arms and the 
Man has its Chocolate Soldier, Caesar 
and Clopatra should have its Imperial 
Tutor.” That this is intended as praise 
is clear from the concluding sentence: 


11 London Times, Nov. 26, 1907. 
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“Caesar and Cleopatra is something 
more or less than drama: a tremendous 
fantasy, surcharged with deep imagina- 
tive reality.’’!” 

And yet, though we cannot blame 
Shaw for his discontent with the injus- 
tice and shortsightedness of reviewers, 
we cannot help wondering at what 
amounts to a certain measure of injus- 
tice on his part. The very article, for 
example, in Play Pictorial cited above, 
“Bernard Shaw and the Heroic Actor,” 
in which he voices a complaint, is ac- 
companied by a photographic spread of 
scenes from the Forbes-Robertson pro- 
duction, accompanied by generous ex- 
tracts from the text of the play, which 
any playwright today might well envy: 
twelve pages are devoted to a sequence 
of thirteen scenes with text. Actually, 
Shaw had less to complain of than would 
be supposed from his diatribes. Even 
Walkley was not wholly blind to the 
merits of Caesar and its author: “He 
[Shaw] simply uses the play as a means 
of giving out to you everything that 
happens to come at the moment into 
his head. Well, fortunately, it is Mr. 
Shaw’s head, and the things that happen 
to come into it are generally amusing 
things.”’*4 

A little more than two months before 
it opened in London, the Forbes-Rob- 
ertson production was put on the boards 
in Leeds. So far as the present writer 
has been able to discover, neither Shaw 
nor his biographers took any notice of 
three reviews of this performance in lo- 
cal newspapers. Shaw may have thought 
beneath his notice such expressions as 
“aggravating tomfoolery,” “Mr. Shaw 
romping among his 
“the irreverent 


whimsicalities,” 
tomfooleries of the 


12 Henderson, p. 495. 

18 Times, Nov. 26, 1907. In this review of the 
1913 revival of Caesar (Times, April 15, 1913), 
Walkley repeats the compliment: “Mr. Shaw’s 
thoughts and Mr. Shaw’s talk are just as amus- 
ing under classical as under any other names.” 
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Sphinx episode,” in one of the papers. 
But he could not in all charity have ig- 
nored the unstinting praise in the same 
paper or the complimentary distinction 
made in this paragraph and particularly 
in the concluding sentence: 


Incorrigible, oh incorrigible, Mr. Shaw! For 
one act and three-quarters—we must be pre- 
cise—the dispenser of the Life Force played 
with his audience like the city cat frolicked 
with the sacred cat. In that space we could 
giggle like Cleopatra, having nothing else to 
do and nothing else to think about. Having, 
however, had the slice of extravaganza against 
superstition, and having danced to his own 
particular tune, Mr. Shaw gave us tragedy. Or 
perhaps it was the Life 
volition? At any rate we 


Force or personal 
turned from the 
harlequinade on Cleopatra’s pet sphinx to ser- 
ious vital drama. 

Shaw might not have liked the tone 
of this somewhat flippant piece, but he 
must have conceded that for this re- 
viewer he had written something more 
than mere comic opera. He might not 
have liked the tone of the following 
passage, either, in which the reviewer 
anticipated Pearson’s description of 
Caesar as “incomparably the best of 
Shaw’s could 
scarcely have denied that it was praise 
of a fairly generous kind: “As Mr. Cae- 


self-portraits,” but he 


sar Shaw, the conqueror of Egypt is a 
bit of a humorist; but as Mr. Shaw Cae- 
sar we discover the man capable of great 
action, a dreamer who can translate his 
thoughts with incisive- 
ness.”'* Partly facetious this may have 


vigour and 


been, but uncomplimentary or uncom- 
prehending it was not. 

The evening review was more in the 
Walkley vein, and yet, like Walkley’s 


14 Yorkshire Post, Sept. 17, 1907. For a pho- 
tostat copy of this and the two reviews follow- 
ing I am indebted to the City Librarian of 
Leeds, England. An earlier performance of 
Caesar for copyright purposes, with Mrs. Pat- 
rick Campbell, had been given on March 15, 
1899, in Newcastle Upon Tyne. According to 
information from the City Librarian of that 


city, local papers apparently found nothing in 
such an event worthy of mention. 
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review itself, not wholly lacking in ap- 
preciation. After asserting that, “if one 
is not mistaken,” Shaw’s comedy “will 
take a place in playhouse records as a 
sort of merry extravaganza,” the review- 
er proceeds: “But it must not be imag- 
ined that there are no serious minutes 
whatever in the play; some there are al- 
most of solemnity; for instance Caesar’s 
denunciation of murder was most seri- 
ously done. “2 And if the 
as a whole dwells on the anachronisms 
in the play as if they were intended to 
amuse, what is to be said except that 
they were? 


review 


Readers who consult this review, how- 
ever, may agree that it is mainly mere 
whimsy. The third review contained a 
minimum of facetiousness and a much 
larger proportion of sincere understand- 
ing and appreciation. “Mr. Shaw,” says 
the reviewer, “brings a refreshing fla- 
vour of modernity to the times of the 
Ptolemies.” Is this not, after all, an ac- 
curate description of what Shaw was 
trying to do? “No other living dramatist 
would probably treat history in the 
manner Mr. does, but there is 
genius in his adhesion to strictly his- 
torical details, while providing any 
amount of excellent fooling, and in 


Shaw 


parts Mr. Shaw is really serious as a 
dramatist, and gives us scenes that com- 
pel attention and admiration.” Could 
Shaw have asked for better than this? 
Here is precisely that acknowledgment 
of Shaw’s fidelity to history (“genius in 
his adhesion to strictly historical de- 
tails”) the lack of which, in the Ameri- 
can and English reviewers, goaded Shaw 
to columns of scornful print. Again: “It 
is a specimen of Mr. 
Shaw’s fooling with his audiences, but 
as the play develops Caesar develops also 
as a man of thought and action, and the 
later scenes are not without considerable 


characteristic 


15 Yorkshire Evening Post, Sept. 17, 1907. 
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dramatic power.” Here, as in the first 
review quoted, a clear distinction is 
made between the two basic aspects of 
the play, with the emphasis on Shaw’s 
real intention. 

Nowhere in these three reviews, from 
which representative bits have been ex- 
tracted, is there a mention of opéra 
bouffe or Offenbach. It may plausibly be 
argued that even if Shaw saw these 
pieces—and he quite possibly did not— 
they inevitably commanded less atten- 
tion from him than those of the New 
York and London productions. Why, 
however, for public consumption did he 
concentrate attention on Walkley and 
company, ignoring a major review from 
the periodical in which he had made his 
own reputation as a dramatic critic (the 
Saturday Review), which was almost 
wholly laudatory, certainly understand- 
ing, and even enthusiastic? On the Sat- 
urday following the London opening 
Arthur Baumann, substituting for Max 
Beerbohm during the latter’s Mediter- 
ranean holiday, published a review of 
Caesar and Cleopatra to which this 
writer has seen no reference either in 
Shaw’s writings or those of his com- 
mentators. Baumann’s 
mences thus: 





review com- 


From the newspapers I gather that between 
Mr. Bernard Shaw and the critics there exists 
what Charles Lamb would call ‘an imperfect 


sympathy.’ This is not surprising, for Mr. 
Shaw owes them nothing, and is_ perfectly 
aware of the fact. The critics are a touchy 
tribe, and plainly smart under Mr. Shaw’s 


airy insouciance. Hence the concensus of opin- 
ion in the press that the play of ‘Caesar and 
Cleopatra’ is to history or Shakespeare what a 
pantomime is to comedy, or opéra bouffe to 
Meyerbeer and Mozart. I do not share this 
judgment, as it seems to me that Mr. Shaw is 
quite serious in his view that human nature is 
the same in all ages and in all countries; and 
that therefore Caesar and Cleopatra would 
say and do the same things as an elderly gen- 
eral and a young princess would say and do to- 


16 Leeds Mercury, Sept. 18, 1907. 
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Shaw 


day. 


Mr. wrong, historically, 
philosophically, and ethically; but he is quite 
entitled to a view, which is 


may be 


in the least 
original, and out of which a good deal of cap- 
ital has been made by others. . . 


not 


. I agree with 
Mr. Shaw that the difference between Julius 
Caesar and Cecil Rhodes, or Mr. 
slang. When 
Caesar is offered Lesbian wine, he says ‘Bring 


Cicero and 


Balfour, is one of costume and 


me my barley-water,’ and the ignorant comment 
‘What a cheap joke.” But that is just what 
Julius Caesar would have said, in Latin.17 


Here is a specific defense of Shaw’s treat- 
ment of history, one of the very points 
on which Shaw felt himself 
jured; here is a reviewer explicitly tak- 
ing his side against the other reviewers 


most in- 


(there are further examples if space per- 
mitted quoting them); yet where is there 
any record that Shaw paid the least at- 
tention to this unexpected ally? Bau- 
mann expressed occasional disagreement 
on details, showing more alertness to 
Shaw’s historical aberrations than most 
of the other critics; but by no stretch of 
the imagination could the passage which 
follows be regarded as other than gen- 
erous and fair: 


The pompous melody of Shakespeare is de- 
lightfully impressive, chiefly because most 
people don’t understand half of it. Shakespeare 
used his stock-in-trade, just as Mr. Shaw uses 
his stock-in-trade. But is the one nearer to, 
or farther from, the truth than the other? Mr. 
Shaw has more learning, and a great deal more 
wit and humour, than Shakespeare, though he 
lacks the pathos of the latter. Mr. Shaw is not 
a poet; but I suspect that in putting modern 
equivalents into the mouths of his Romans he 
is closer to the original text than the Elizabeth 
an, with all his rhetoric. Anyhow, I was thor- 
oughly amused with ‘Caesar and Cleopatra,’ the 
fooling of which is exquisite. And 
plenty of grain with the chaff (p. 662). 


there is 


What more, one is tempted to ask, did 
Shaw want? More to the point, perhaps, 
why did he leave for posterity, as late 
as the time of Hesketh Pearson’s bio- 
graphical gleanings, the one-sided pic- 


17 Arthur Baumann, “Mr. Shaw Run _ to 
Waste,” Sat. Rev. CIV (Nov. 30, 1907), 662. 
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ture of Walkley and company, never 
mentioning such incontestably sympa- 
thetic criticism as that just quoted? 

For that matter, why does Shaw, in 
all his fulminations about Walkley and 


the others, never pay tribute to his 
staunchest supporter and successor on 
the Saturday Review, Sir Max Beer- 
bohm, the same who said, “A man 
might die worse than in seeing a play by 
Mr. Shaw. But it seems a pity that he 
should not live to tell the tale.’”** Re- 
viewing Three Plays for Puritans, Max 
wrote: 

The second play, ‘Caesar and Cleopatra,’ is 
quite new to me. It is, I think, far the best 
thing Mr. Shaw has yet done. Every scene in it 
is delicious. Most of the scenes are mere whim- 
sical embroidery, a riotous sequence of broadly 
humorous incidents. But some of them, very 
cleverly woven in, are true psychological com- 
edy. Both Caesar and Cleopatra are per- 
fectly credible studies. Of course, if Mr. Shaw 
had tried to portray Caesar in some really ser- 
ious love affair, or to give us Cleopatra in the 
Antonian phrase, he would have failed utterly. 
But here, merely, is Caesar as an important 
public man who knows that a little chit of a 
girl-queen has taken a fancy to him, and is 
tickled by 
kindly to her, and rather wishes he were young 
enough to love her. This kind of emotion Mr. 
Shaw can 


the knowledge, and behaves very 


truly. Nor 
could the kittenish admiration of Cleopatra for 


delineate sharply and 


her hero have been more sympathetically shown 
to us.19 


This is praise which should have been 
sweet music to anyone’s ears, even those 
of a Shaw, but if they made later 
misunderstandings of his comedy any 
less distasteful he has apparently left no 
record of the fact. Beerbohm even 
seized upon the very character who to 
the reviewer in the Athenaeum was 
merely the equivalent of the low come- 


18 Max Beerbohm, “Mr. Shaw at His Best,” 
Sat. Rev. XCVIII (Nov. 12, 1904), 608. 

19“Mr. Shaw Crescent,” Sat. Rev. XCI (Jan. 
26, 1901), 108; reprinted in Around Theatres 
(New York, 1930), I, 148-153. The reprint, p. 
152, gives “Antonian phase” for “Antonian 
phrase” in this quotation. 
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dian in burlesque, and at a _ stroke 
showed complete grasp of Shaw’s inten- 
tions: Though the play seems to offer 
difficulties in the way of production, says 
Max, he would like to see it produced, 
if only to observe how a modern British 
audience would react to Shaw’s “early 
Briton” (p. 108). 

In 1912 appeared the article, “Caesar 
and Cleopatra,” mentioned at the be- 
ginning of this discussion. *° Since a 
comparison of this with the earlier piece, 
“Bernard Shaw and the Heroic Actor,’ 
reveals that the later item is merely a 
reprint of the earlier, with only: minor 
omissions of passages relating to the 
original London production, the con- 
clusion is inevitable (or would be were 
any other writer involved) that Shaw 
was still nursing a literary grudge of a 
sort. In other words, five years after he 
had ridiculed the reviewers for miscon- 
ceiving his intentions, and still ignoring 
those lesser lights who had not, Shaw 
permitted his remarks in Play Pictorial 
to be reprinted almost verbatim in Scots 
Pictorial. Shaw’s biographers agree that 
he was indefatigable in his attention to 
details connected with the production or 
printing of his works, and his jealous 
concern for his publishing and produc- 
tion rights is by now an old story. It 
does not seem probable, therefore, that 
this item was republished without 
Shaw’s sanction. 

Actually, at the time that this piece 
appeared, a new production of Caesar 
and Cleopatra was impending. In the 
spring of 1913 Forbes-Robertson in- 
cluded it in a repertory season at Drury 
Lane which constituted the actor’s fare- 
well; in the autumn he took the play 
on tour in America.”* By the testimony 


20 See n. 3, above. 

21 See n. 4, above. 

22 C. Lewis Broad and Violet M. Broad, Dic- 
tionary to the Plays and Novels of Bernard 
Shaw ... (N. Y., 1929), p. 216, lists both the 
English and American farewell performances, 
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of more than one authority, this revival 
of Caesar played to capacity houses.** 
Far from assuaging Shaw’s wrath, how- 
ever, this revival with its incontestable 
popularity (some of which, to be sure, 
was due to the circumstance that a fa- 
mous actor was bowing out), was the 
occasion for still another attack on the 
critics. “I do not,’ Shaw fumed, “think 
the critics have criticised Caesar and 
Cleopatra worth a cent.”?4 As we saw 
previously, Walkley, “whose ignorance 
of history is a disgrace to The Times 
and a joy to its readers,’’ was the chief 
target.2> But there were others, and two 
in particular were singled out by name. 
One of these was Desmond MacCarthy, 
who had just published a review of the 
farewell performance in the preceding 
issue of the New Statesman; the other 
was Henry Massingham. Shaw concedes 
that alone of all the reviewers (still ig- 
noring those obscure figures in Leeds) 
MacCarthy and Massingham “knew that 
what they were looking at was a chap- 
ter of Mommsen and a page of Plu- 
tarch....”’ But both men, asserts Shaw 
in the New Statesman, “express one 


the English on April 14, 1913, the American 
Oct. 20, 1913. See also Sir Johnston Forbes-Rob- 
ertson, A Player under Three Reigns (Boston, 
1925), Pp. 297, 300. Mander and Mitchenson’s 
Theatrical Companion to Shaw (p. 59) men- 
tions a performance of Caesar in Liverpool, Oct. 
5, 1912, a circumstance which may shed some 
light on the republication of the Play Pictorial 
article. 

23 Desmond MacCarthy, “Bernard Shaw’s ‘Jul- 
ius Caesar’,” New Statesman, I (April 26, 1913), 
82, calls the audience “huge;” Pearson (p. 251) 
says the play, which had been attracting ever 
larger audiences in the provinces since 1907, 
“packed the house” in 1913. The American re- 
views tell the same story. 

24 New Statesman, I (May 3, 1913), 112. Sub- 
sequent references will appear in the text. Note 
that this article by Shaw follows Desmond Mac- 
Carthy’s review of April 26 (See n. 23), and is 
followed in turn by MacCarthy’s reply of May 
10 (See n.). 

25In his review of the 1913 revival, Walkley, 
intentionally or otherwise, retaliated for this 
thrust by characterizing Shaw’s own historical 
method as “blithe innocence” of all historical 
knowledge. See The Times, London, April 15, 


1913. 


feeling in common with the ignoramus- 
es” (p. 112). This feeling, in sum, is 
that Shaw’s Caesar is lacking in that 
susceptibility to women of which Sue- 
tonius tells us. MacCarthy, says Shaw, 
also objects that Caesar is “too squeam- 
ish about killing people.” Shaw’s re- 
ply is that a critic cannot possibly un- 
derstand the delicate balance between 
the ascetic and the erotic in a con- 
queror, of necessity a dedicated man, or 
the paradox that Caesar can tell Po- 
thinus that his (Caesar’s) right to be 
where he is “is in Rufio’s scabbard,” and 
yet be revolted later by Pothinus’ mur- 
der. (p. 112)?° 

One wonders at the mention of Mass- 
ingham; Shaw fails to pinpoint his of- 
fenses, and besides, Massingham’s re- 
view of Caesar and Cleopatra was of the 
original production, now six years past. 
Since Shaw himself has dragged in his 
name, however, let us pause long enough 
to hear what Massingham actually said 
back in 1907. After soundly rebuking 
the other reviewers for their triviality 
and shortsightedness, Massingham spe- 
cifically links Shaw with Ibsen and the 
theater of ideas. He then argues that 
“the main intellectual design of Mr. 
Shaw in drawing his Caesar and Cleo- 
patra 





namely, to show that mankind, 
new and old, is all of one pattern—is 
the design of all writers of power; to 
them the whole world is kin; there are 
essentially no new discoveries to be made 
about it, so far as the main stuff of hu- 
man character is concerned.”” Shaw him- 
self could not more explicitly have re- 
futed Walkley’s attack on Shaw’s “inven- 
tion” of “new (and quite preposterous) 
theories of history.” Almost as if echo- 
ing Arthur Baumann, Massingham pro- 


26 The line, “It is in Rufio’s scabbard,” 
which Shaw quotes in his article in the New 
Statesman, appears in Vol. IX, p. 128, of the 
Works (London, 1930) and in current reprint- 
ings, but does not appear in earlier editions of 
the play itself or of Three Plays for Puritans. 
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ceeds to take up the matter of the bar- 
ley water: “Yet nothing is more natural 
or more in harmony with the evidence, 
friendly or unfriendly, of Caesar’s per- 
sonal habits.” In the larger domain of 
Caesar’s clemency, Massingham avers, 
“On another disputed point Mr. Shaw 
is clearly right. Caesar was merciful 
beyond all contemporary ideas of mercy; 
his great enemy, Cicero, was eager to 
admit and extol the virtue which, inci- 
dentally, spared the orator’s own life.” 
Massingham specifically contrasts Shaw’s 
ability to make a worthwhile point hu- 
morously or wittily, with the triviality 
of stage plays being praised by the same 
critics who derided Caesar. “In any 
other capital but our own, the validity 
of Mr. Shaw’s idea of Caesar, its worth 
as drama and literature, would have 
been seriously canvassed.”’ And Massing- 
ham concludes a review which is almost 
wholly favorable with this tribute: “But 
Mr. Shaw’s brains and fancy are on the 
whole the best brains and fancy avail- 
able for English dramatic work at this 
moment, and it is idle to belittle 
them.’’27 

Here, then, is another reviewer be- 
sides the writer in the Leeds Mercury 
and Arthur Baumann in the Saturday 
Review who explicitly does what Shaw 
complained the critics were not doing, 
namely, appreciates the inner historical 
truth of Caesar. Here, moreover, is a 
critic who better than anyone else has 
given expression to the all-important 
truth that Shaw’s wit and humor in Cae- 
sar are not a hindrance but an indispens- 
able aid to understanding what Shaw 
was trying to convey. With all this 
there is not a hint of a quarrel with 
Shaw’s playing down of Caesar’s love 
for Cleopatra. It is true that Massing- 
ham, like Baumann before him, actually 


27“Mr. Shaw's Caesar and the Critics,” 
[signed] “M,” Nation (London), II (Dec. 7, 
1907), 338. 


confirms Shaw’s grievances regarding the 
other reviewers. But in view of the al- 
most Arnoldian dignity and generosity 
with which Massingham approaches 
Shaw’s comedy, it seems a little hard 
that the re-appearance of Massingham’s 
name six years later should have been 
accompanied by so little appreciation 
on Shaw’s part, or that, if Shaw had to 
name names, he could not rather have 
confined himself to those others whose 
blindness had so annoyed him. 

As for MacCarthy, whose review was 
still “hot” when Shaw replied to it, it is 
true that MacCarthy expressed disagree- 
ment with the idea that Shaw’s Caesar 
is the Caesar of history. And Shaw of 
course had an inalienable right to dis- 
pute MacCarthy’s view; moreover, for 
once the critic and not Shaw had the 
last word . But it would have cost Shaw 
nothing to acknowledge MacCarthy’s ap- 
preciation in those matters in which 
Shaw, like the rest of us, seems to have 
hungered for appreciation. Of the 
Sphinx scene MacCarthy says: “The op- 
ening passages of this scene are among 
the most admirable in recent drama.”?* 
And again: “.. . it is the supreme merit 
of the play that without the aid of 
tragedy, poetry, or romance, in the midst 
of incongruities and laughter, we are 
made to feel that we are in the presence 
of a spirit of rare magnanimity and 
power” (p. 83). In his reply to Shaw’s 
attack, MacCarthy calls Caesar “one of 
the first, and in some respects the best, 
of modern historical plays.’*® In the 
concluding sentence of his first review, 
MacCarthy sums up the conception of 
Caesar in restrained but not necessarily 
inaccurate terms: “Mr. Shaw has cre- 


28 New Statesman, p. 83. Subsequent refer- 
ences to this article will appear in the text. 
This review and that of May 10 are reprinted 
by MacCarthy, Shaw’s Plays in Review (N. Y., 
1951), PP- 93-97, 97-101, respectively. 

29 “Caesar Again,” New Statesman, I (May 10, 
1913). 149. 
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ated a great man of another type, not 
one so likely, perhaps, to have laid 
down the lines on which the world, be- 
ing what it was, could be governed for 
nearly three hundred years, but one well 
worth contemplating” (p. 83). And in 
the opening passage of the same review, 
MacCarthy paid Shaw’s conception of 
Caesar the supreme compliment of sum- 
ming it up with greater accuracy and in 
more glowing words than anyone else: 
“(Caesar and Cleopatra] is a play the 
purpose of which is to exhibit greatness 
of mind, not at the moments when the 
hero puts on his crown, but when he is 
coping good-humouredly with the pet- 
tiness of human nature and the incon- 
sequent chaos of events” (p. 82). 
Understandably, Shaw wanted his new 
venture into historical comedy-drama to 
succeed. Poor box-office returns un- 
doubtedly did nothing to temper his 
impatience with the reviewers; both in 
New York and Philahelphia, according 
to the New York Sun, Caesar failed on 
its first American run, a year before the 
London opening.*® On the other hand, 
two reviews of the New York opening in 
1906 end with the information that 
Forbes-Robertson had promised to tele- 
graph Shaw the news of the “kind re- 
ception” and “hearty applause”  ac- 
corded the play by the audience.*! We 
have evidence that Caesar had already 
been enthusiastically received when pro- 
duced in Berlin on March 31, 1906.*? 


30 New York Sun, Oct. 20, 1913. Pearson (p. 
250), says the London production of 1907 was 
likewise “not a gold mine.” According to 
Mander and Mitchenson’s Theatrical Com- 
panion to Shaw (p. 58), the New York per- 
formance was given 49 times, the London, 4o. 
For assistance in obtaining copies of the Sun 
review and other reviews of the New York 
productions of 1906 and 1913 I am indebted to 
George Freedley, Curator, Theatre Collection, 
New York Public Library. 

31 New York Herald, Oct. 31, 1906; New York 
Telegram, Oct. 31, 1906. 

32 See “Letters of George Bernard Shaw to 
Siegfried Trebitsch,’ [Shaw’s German trans- 
lator], Intro. and comment by Robert Beecher, 
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Without reprinting them in their en- 
tirety it is manifestly impossible to 
show whether the American and English 
reviews were more or less favorable 
than Shaw appeared to think; even were 
they to be reprinted, moreover, opinions 
of them might differ. We must content 
ourselves here with pointing out that 
the references to Offenbach, comic op- 
era, extravaganza, and burlesque, sprin- 
kled generously through the New York 
reviews of 1906 and the London of 1907, 
had largely disappeared by 1913. In 
1906 and 1907 the reviewers seem to 
have had difficulty in deciding how 
much importance to attach to the play 
as comedy and how much as serious 
drama; plainly bewildered by the two 
levels on which the play exists, they 
nevertheless showed greater apprecia- 
tion of both than one would surmise 
from reading Shaw’s diatribes; and by 
1913 appreciation had virtually dis- 
placed bewilderment, although of course 
Shaw could not know that this would 
be true of the American reviews, which 
were written after the appearance of his 
remarks in the New 
nouncements such 


Pro- 
as that in the Ob- 
server to the effect that “the critic is 
relieved of all responsibility to take ei- 
ther himself or the author or [sic] the 
play in the least bit seriously,”** and as- 
sertions like the New York 
Post that the play could be cut at almost 


Statesman. 


that in 


Plain Talk, VI (March, 1930), 317-322. In 
Play Pictorial, p. 111, Shaw tells us that the 
third act (omitted in the original London per- 
formance) was a great hit in Berlin; he men- 
tions the fact again in a “dialogue” with 
Archibald Henderson, “George Bernard Shaw 
Self-Revealed,” Part II, Fortnightly Review, 
CXXV (May 1, 1926), 613. Among German 
reviews of Caesar see Alfred Kerr “Casar und 
Cleopatra,” Neue Rundschau, XVII (June 
1906, 748-752, repr. Gesam. Schrift., ist Ser., 


II, 45-52; Friedrich Diisel, “Casar und Kleo- 
patra,” Westermann’s ... Monatshefte, C (June 
1906), 430-435; Ernst Heilborn, “Casar und 


Cleopatra,” Die Nation, XXIII (April 7, 1906) 
428-429. 


33 London Observer, Dec. 1, 1907. 
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any point** might well have exasperated 
a man of lesser inflammability than G. 
B. S. Shaw appears to lump all the 
reviewers together as a parcel of fools, 
whereas of course the reviews them- 
selves differ widely in quality, some of 
them clearly being not worth Shaw’s 
notice or, for that matter, anyone else’s. 
To Shaw many of the reviewers un- 
doubtedly appeared to be damning with 
faint praise; on the other hand, if his 
comedy was “farce” to the reviewer in 
the New York World in 1906, it was 
“farce plus wisdom,”** while to the re- 
viewer in the same paper in 1913 “Shaw 
is not burying Caesar, but doing far 
more than Shakespeare ever did to keep 
him alive.’’*¢ 

In spite of his assertion that he in- 
troduced jokes to keep his audience 
from becoming too solemn,*? Shaw was 
capable of remonstrating, in behalf of 
the performers as well as himself, with 
audiences who laughed too _hard.** 
Hence, when Shaw, in the articles in 
the New Statesman, calls upon Desmond 
MacCarthy to prostrate himself before 
his genius, we recognize the difficulty, as 
Louis Kronenberger puts it, of knowing 
which Shaw is the trustworthy one,*° for 


84 New York Post, Oct. 31, 1906. Compare 
the remark by Joseph Schrank concerning his 
task of adapting Caesar for the go minute NBC 
television production of March 4, 1956: “Re- 
move a line in Act I and Shaw traps you and 
breaks your arm in Act III.” Quoted by L. H. 
in “Looking and Listening,” Trenton Sunday 
Times-Advertiser, Trenton, N. J., Mar. 4, 1956. 

85 Louis V. DeFoe, “Forbes-Robertson’s Share 
in Shaw’s Joke on Julius Caesar,” New York 
World, Nov. 4, 1906. 

36 Charrles Darnton, “Forbes-Robertson Best 
in ‘Caesar and Cleopatra’,” New York World, 
Oct. 21, 1913. 

37 See Archibald Henderson, George Bernard 
Shaw: His Life and Works (Cincinnati, 1911), 
P- 34!- 

38 See Pearson, pp. 209-210. 

39 George Bernard Shaw: A Critical Survey, 
ed. Louis Kronenberger (Cleveland and New 
York, 1953), Intro., p. xii. 
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behind this fooling is a kind of outraged 
seriousness. It is surely a safe conjecture 
that Shaw would not over the years have 
expended so much even of his inex- 
haustible energy defending Caesar and 
Cleopatra had he not honestly felt that 
the play had had less than its due from 


the press.*° 

It is not our intention to impute any 
lack of generosity to Shaw; by the over- 
whelming testimony of those who knew 
him best, from Chesterton to Hesketh 
Pearson, Shaw was most generous 
toward those with whom he disagreed 
If, however, Shaw 
read the review in the Leeds Merucury, 


most emphatically. 


or Arthur Baumann’s article in the 
Saturday Review, this writer has seen 
no record of the fact; on the other hand, 
he had read Massingham and MacCar- 
thy, and thus could not have been un- 
aware that his comedy, even in 1907, 
to say nothing of 1913, was not merely 


being pooh poohed. Clearly, where 


Caesar and Cleopatra was concerned 
Shaw was hard to please. We may be 
forgiven for wondering whether any 
reviewer could have pleased him save 
that impossibly hypothetical figure, an- 
other Shaw. 


40Since Shaw’s denunciation of the end of 
Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleopatra in the 
Preface to Three Plays for Puritans is closely 
linked with his defense of his own Caesar in 
that Preface and in the articles in Play Pic- 
torial and the New Statesman cited above, it is 
interesting to note that in 1927 Shaw was 
attacking Shakespeare’s hero and heroine as 
vigorously as ever. An interview in the Liver- 
pool Post, Oct. 19, 1927, chiefly concerning 
Saint Joan, quotes Shaw on Antony’s flight from 
the battle of Actium: “If you knew anyone who 
did that you'd spit in his face. All Shakespeare's 
rhetoric and pathos cannot reinstate Antony 
after that, or leave us with a single good word 
for his woman.” (Made available through the 
assistance of the City Librarian, Liverpool, 
England.) 








AN EXPERIMENTAL TELEVISION STUDY: 


THE RELATIVE EFFECTIVENESS OF PRESENTING 
FACTUAL INFORMATION BY THE LECTURE, 
INTERVIEW, AND DISCUSSION METHODS* 


JAMES R. BRANDON 
United States Information Service 


i jem article reports an experimental 
study undertaken to determine the 
relative effectiveness of three commonly 
used methods of presenting factual in- 
formation by television: the lecture, the 
interview, and the discussion. Extensive 
and well controlled experiments have 
previously established the potency of 
television as a medium of communica- 
tion.t This experiment studied a matter 
of primary concern in the development 
of any television information program, 
whether commercial or educational: the 
effect of program “format” upon interest 
and learning. 

For the experiment specially prepared 
lecture, interview, and discussion pro- 
grams were rehearsed and kinescoped. 
For reasons which are discussed later, it 
seemed desirable to expose each experi- 
mental subject to several programs. The 
programs were therefore combined into 
various arrangements of three each in 
such a way that each arrangement con- 
tained a lecture, an interview, and a 


*Based upon Ph.D. dissertation, University of 
Wisconsin, 1955, directed by John E. Dietrich. 

1Some of the more extensive of these are: 
R. M. Allen, Quartermaster Training Command 
Educational-Television Study, Quartermaster 
Training Command (Fort Lee, Virginia, 1954); 
J. H. Kanner, R. P. Runyon and O. Desiderato, 
Television in Army Training, George Washing- 
ton University Human Resources Research Of- 
fice Technical Report No. 14 (1954); R. T. Rock, 
Jr., J. S. Duva and J. E. Murray, The Compar- 
ative Effectiveness of Instruction by Television, 
Recordings and Conventional Procedures, Spe- 
cial Devices Center Technical Report 476-02-2, 
Office of Naval Research (Port Washington, New 
York, n.d.); and Rock, et al, A Study in Learn- 
ing and Retention, Special Devices Center Tech- 
nical Report 376-02-S3, Office of Naval Research 
(Port Washington, New York, n.d.). 


discussion program. The composition of 
the arrangements was determined by 
means of a Greco-Latin square design. 
Each of the arrangements was then 
viewed by randomly selected groups of 
subjects. Tests designed to measure in- 
terest and information levels were ad- 
ministered to the subjects following each 
showing. The resulting data were tabu- 
lated .and subjected to statistical an- 
alysis by means of analysis of variance. 


In this article considerable space is 
devoted to discussions of the Greco- 
Latin square design and to the analysis 
of variance test of significance since at 
the time of this writing no report of their 
use in speech work has appeared in this 
or other speech journals. It is hoped 
that these discussions will be of value to 
future researchers in the field of speech. 


Definitions. For the purpose of this 
study the following definitions of meth- 
ods of presentation were evolved: in a 
lecture program one person, an expert 
in the subject matter, spoke directly to 
the television camera, establishing eye- 
contact with the television audience. In 
an interview program an interviewer and 
a subject matter expert interviewee, en- 
gaged in a series of question-and-answer 
exchanges; eye-contact with the televi- 
sion audience was occasional and inci- 
dental. In a discussion program a mod- 
erator guided a conversation between 
two persons who were the subject mat- 
ter experts; eye-contact with the televi- 
sion audience was occasional and _ inci- 


dental. These definitions were evolved 
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from a study of current commercial and 
educational television information pro- 
grams. 

Developing the Programs. In order to 
increase the practical value of this study 
as many experimental factors as time 
and resources would permit were sep- 
arated and then either systematically 
varied or held constant. Four major fac- 
tors were varied; methods of presenta- 
tion, speakers, program topics, and sex 
of subjects. Two major factors were held 
constant: television production  tech- 
niques and exprimental conditions. In 
this way it was possible to observe the 
effectiveness of each method of presenta- 
tion under six sets of conditions with 
only slightly more work than would have 
been necessary had they have been ob- 
served under a single set of conditions. 


In order to accomplish these ends nine 
ten minute programs were devolped, re- 
hearsed, and kinescoped. The programs 
presented information on three closely 
related topics: the lives and works of 
Tennessee Williams, Sean O’Casey and 
T. S. Eliot. Four professors of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Department of 
Speech were the speakers. Three were 
assigned to different program topics 
while the fourth was assigned as the 
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second speaker for the discussion pro- 
grams. Three staff members of WHA- 
TV, the University of Wisconsin televi- 
sion station, were selected as interview- 
ers and moderators; each was assigned to 
a program topic as the interviewer for 
an interview program and the modera- 
tor for a discussion program. The organ- 
ization of the nine programs is shown in 
Table I. 

During the rehearsals and kinescoping 
sessions every precaution was taken to 
eliminate possible sources of bias which 
could have effected the results of the 
experiment: (1) All programs were re- 
hearsed from information outlines rath- 
er than from scripts in order to allow 
each type of program to develop in its 
own characteristic fashion. (2) Equal 
rehearsal time, ninety minutes, was 
scheduled for each ten minute program.’ 
(3) Participants were instructed to spend 
equal amounts of time on outside prep- 
aration of each program. (4) The same 
television equipment, sets, and lighting 


2In actual practice it was necessary to use 
the full ninety minutes of rehearsal time to pre- 
pare the discussion programs whereas from 
forty to fifty minutes was sufficient to prepare 
the lecture and interview programs. This is not 
unexpected in view of the greater complexity 
and spontaneity inherent in the discussion 
method of presentation. 


TABLE I 


ORGANIZATION OF THE 


TELEVISION PROGRAMS 








Lecture Interview 











‘ 


(Program 1) 
Topic: Williams 


(Program 2) 


Speaker: A Speaker: A 
Int-Mod: 1 
(Program 4) (Program 5) 
Topic: O’Casey Topic: O’Casey 
Speaker: B Speaker: B 
Int-Mod: 2 


(Program 7) 
Topic: Eliot 
Speaker: C 


(Program 8) 
Topic: Eliot 
Speaker: C 
Int-Mod: 3 


Topic: Williams 


Discussion 


(Program 3) 
Topic: Williams 
Speaker: A 
Speaker: D 
Int-Mod: 1 


(Program 6) 
Topic: O’Casey 
Speaker: B 
Speaker: D 
Int-Mod: 2 


(Program 9) 
Topic: Eliot 
Speaker: C 
Speaker: D 
Int-Mod: 3 
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plot were used for all programs. (5) 
Camera direction was kept uniformly 
simple. Similar wide shots and chest 
shots were utilized in all programs. (6) 
The order in which the programs of 
each topic were kinescoped was system- 
atically varied so that the practice effect 
of presenting the same information 
would be counter-balanced. (7) The kin- 
escopes were closely timed in order to 
assure equal program length. All kine- 
scopes were within seven seconds of the 
scheduled ten minute length. (8) The 
technical quality of the kinescopes was 
rated by competent television station 
personnel. It was found that the exist- 
ing difference in technical quality did 
not favor the programs of any particular 
method of presentation. 

Development of the Tests. The effec- 
tiveness of each method of presentation 
was measured in terms of ability to com- 
municate information and ability to cre- 
ate and hold audience interest. Tests 
were developed to measure these two 
factors. First, three information tests 
were constructed, each covering a dif- 
ferent program topic. Each test was 
made up of twenty multiple-choice and 
completion items. Each test item was 
carefully composed and then subjected 
to rigorous analysis.* Tape recordings 
of each program were checked against 
the tests to be certain that the phrase- 
ology of the test items paralleled the 
phraseology used by the speakers. In or- 
der to check the tests further, a pilot 
run of the experiment was carried out 
with 58 subjects. With the data gath- 
ered from the pilot run each test item 
was checked for difficulty, ability to 

3 The test items were constructed in line 
with the suggestions of Dorothy Adkins, et al, 
Construction and Analysis of Achievement Tests 
(Washington, D. C., 1947); Herbert E. Hawkes, 
E. F. Lindquist, and C. R. Mann, The Construc- 
tion and Use of Achievement Examinations 
(Boston, 1936); and Robert L. Thorndike, Per- 


sonnel Selection (New York, 1949). 
4 Thorndike, p. 2930. 
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discriminate between high and low scor- 
ing individuals,’ “scalability,”* and use- 
fulness of each multiple-choice question 
alternative answer.’ An item failing to 
meet the requirements of any of these 
checks was either eliminated from the 
test or rewritten. Finally, reliability co- 
efficients were computed for each test, 
using the Kuder-Richardson Formula 
#20. The co-efficients of the Williams, 
O’Casey and Eliot tests were .75, .66 and 
.66 respectively. Results of these checks 
indicated that the revised and improved 
information tests were satisfactory for 
the purposes of this study. 

Secondly, five-point interest scales de- 
signed to measure the expression of in- 
terest were constructed. The following is 
an example of the scale used:® A sub- 











High Medium Low 
Interest Interest Interest 
5 4 8 2 1 








ject indicated his interest by drawing a 
circle around the number most closely 
corresponding to his felt interest. Using 
four separate scales a subject indicated 
his interest in four aspects of a particu- 
lar program: the method of presenta- 
tion, the speaker, the topic, and the pro- 
gram in general. The scores on the four 
scales were added together to obtain a 
composite interest score for that pro- 
gram, a score which would be of greater 
reliability than a single interest score 
from a single interest scale. 

Design of the Experiment. It was de- 


5 Truman Kelly, “The Selection of Upper 
and Lower Groups for the Validation of Test 
Items,” Jour. of Educational Psychology, XXX 
(1939), 23- ; 

6 Jay Jackson, A Manual of Scale Analysis, 
Part 2, photographically reproduced (n.p., n.d.), 
pp- 4-6. 

7 Adkins, et al, p. 55. 

8 Helen M. Walker and Joseph Lev, Statis- 
tical Inference (New York, 1953), p- 311. 

9 Adapted from H. H. Remmers and N. L. 
Gage, Educational Measurement and Evaluation 
(New York, 1943), pp- 366-7. 
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cided to organize the experiment in such 
a manner that each subject would be ex- 
posed to all methods of presentation, to 
all program topics, and to all speakers. 
This type of organization is undoubt- 
edly more complex and more difficult to 
set up than the usual procedure of ex- 
posing each subject to a single program. 
However, it was felt that there were im- 
portant statistical and practical advan- 
tages to this type of experimental design. 
In the first place, it was possible to ob- 
tain more precise estimates of error, 
since each subject contributed scores for 
all treatments’® of all the factors.** In 
the second place, it was possible to use 
a statistical technique (analysis of vari- 
ance) which involved relatively simple 
computation, no inconsiderable matter 
in an experimental study. And finally, 
since each subject contributed several 
test scores, it was possible to obtain the 
required amount of data from a small 
sample population. This greatly reduced 
the amount of time which had to be 
spent on the selection of the subjects and 
on the administration of the experiment. 


Statistical and logical considerations 


10 Treatments refer to the experimental var- 
iations of a particular factor. For example, the 
lecture, the interview, and the discussion, are 
the treatments of the method-of-presentation 
factor in this experiment; Williams, O’Casey, 
and Eliot are the treatments of the topic factor. 

11 An extremely precise estimate of error is 
obtained because experimental error throughout 
the experiment is pooled to make a single com- 
posite estimate of error. See Palmer O. John- 
son, Statistical Methods in Research (New York, 
1949), P- 297. 
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required that the experimental design 
allow each subject to be exposed to each 
method of presentation once and only 
once, to each program topic once and 
only once, and to each speaker (s) once 
and only once. Furthermore the design 
had to counter-balance the effects of fa- 
tigue, learning habits, and other factors, 
necessary to be taken into account since 
subjects were going to be exposed to a 
sequence of stimuli. A design which sat- 
isfied these conditions, though seldom 
used in educational and _ psychological 
research, was the Greco-Latin square de- 
sign, in this case a 3 x 3 Greco-Latin 
square design.’ 


A sample 3 x 3 Greco-Latin square is 
shown in Table II. The columns of the 
square correspond to the order in which 
the programs appear and the rows of the 
square correspond to the groups of sub- 
jects viewing the programs. From Table 
II, then, it will be seen that according 
to this Greco-Latin square Ss Group 2 
would first be exposed to the Eliot-In- 
terview program, then to the Williams- 
Discussion program, finally to the 
O’Casey-Lecture program. 


Examination of Table II shows that 
in this square each of the nine television 
programs appears once and only once. 
Further, each method of presentation is 
coupled with each topic once and only 


12The square used in this experiment is 
called a 3x 3 square because it is made up of 
three elements in each row and three in each 
column. 


TABLE Ii 
A GREcCO-LATIN SQUARE 














Ss Group First Order Second Order Third Order 

Ss Group 1 Williams— O’Casey— ~  Saee Eliot— 
Lecture Interview Discussion 

Ss Group 2 Eliot— Williams— O’Casey— 
Interview Discussion Lecture 

Ss Group 3 O’Casey— Eliot— Williams— 
Discussion Lecture Interview 
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once,?* and each method of presentation 
and each topic speaker appears in first, 
second, and third order, and in the first, 
second, and third rows once and only 
once. This design satisfies the definition 
of a Greco-Latin square.** And it satis- 
fies all the requirements previously set 
down with the following exception: al- 
though the treatments of the factors are 
systematically varied within the square, 
each program appears in but one order 
of presentation. This is a potential 
source of bias. In order to counter-bal- 
ance the effect of program order five ad- 
ditional Greco-Latin squares were cre- 
ated from the square in Table II. The 
six resulting Greco-Latin squares pro- 
vided complete systematic variation of 
the order of presentation of programs 
within each row of the square.*® These 
six squares are shown in Table III.*® 
Each of the eighteen rows is different 
from every other row. Each of the rows, 
or arrangements of programs, was to be 
viewed by a different group of Ss during 
the course of the experiment. 


Sampling Procedures. Eighteen groups 
of subjects were selected to view the 
eighteen arrangements of programs 
shown in Table III. Each group con- 
sisted of four men and four women, se- 
lected from students enrolled in begin- 
ning speech courses at the University of 
Wisconsin. In order to meet the statis- 


13 Jt will be noted that topics and speaker (s) 
are combined and that therefore each method 


of. presentation is also coupled with each 
speaker (s) once and only once. 
14George W. Snedecor, Statistical Methods 


(Ames, Iowa, 1946), p. 276. 

15Complete variation of order within a row 
was achieved by taking all the permutations 
of the row. Since there are three programs in a 
row and since the permutation of three is six 
(3: = 3.2.1.6), it follows that six different 
squares were required to provide the six neces- 
sary variations of order within each row. 

16 See R. A. Fisher and Frank Yates, Statistical 
Tables for Biological, Agricultural and Med- 
ical Research, 2nd Ed. (Edinburgh, 1943), for a 
discussion of the formation of Greco-Latin 
squares. 
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tical requirements of the experimental 
design the subjects were selected by 
means of simple and stratified random 
sampling techniques. 

A total of 251 male students and 174 
female students in four courses were 
made available for use in the experi- 
ment. Each student was assigned a dif- 
ferent number. Using a table of random 
numbers eighteen groups of four males 
and four females were selected. Again 
using the table of random numbers each 
group of eight subjects was assigned to 
a particular arrangement of programs. 
In all, then, 72 males and 72 females 
were selected to participate in the ex- 
periment. In view of the scope of the 
experiment this was a relatively small 
number of subjects, but it should be 
noted that it was still possible to obtain 
precise statistical results because the ef- 
fect of sample size is taken into account 
when computing significance by means 
of analysis of variance.** 


Administration of the Experiment. 
The experiment was conducted during a 
nine day period. The kinescopes of the 
three programs in a particular arrange- 
ment were spliced together to make a 
continuous half-hour television program. 
These kinescopes were rear-projected on- 
to a mock television screen in a semi- 
darkened viewing room and viewed by 
the four male and the four female sub- 
jects assigned to that arrangement. Fol- 
lowing the showing a combined post- 
test was administered. The combined 
test consisted of three information tests, 
each covering one ten-minute program, 
and three interest tests, each covering 
one ten-minute program.'* Each subject 


17 Johnson, pp. 216-7. 

18 Pre-tests were not administered. It was 
assumed that subjects with different pre-ex- 
periment levels of interest and knowledge were 
randomly distributed over the experiment. This 
being the case, final (post-test) scores were as 
suitable as gain (post-test minus pre-test) scores 
for determining relative effectiveness. 
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TABLE III 


GreEcO-LATIN SQUARES USED IN THE EXPERIMENT 
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PROGRAMS 
G-L Ss First Second Third 
Square Group Order Order Order 
1 Wil-Lect O’C-Int Eliot-Disc 
1 2 Eliot-Int Wil-Disc O’C-Lect 
3 O’C-Disc Eliot-Lect Wil-Int 
4 Wil-Lect Eliot-Disc O’C-Int 
2 5 Eliot-Int O'C-Lect Wil-Disc 
6 O'C-Disc Wil-Int Eliot-Lect 
7 O’C-Int Wil-Lect Eliot-Disc 
3 8 Wil-Disc Eliot-Int O'C-Lect 
9 Eliot-Lect O’C-Disc Wil-Int 
10 Eliot-Disc Wil-Lect O’C-Int 
{ il O’C-Lect Eliot-Int Wil-Disc 
12 Wil-Int O’C-Disc Eliot-Lect 
13 O’C-Int Eliot-Disc Wil-Lect 
5 14 Wil-Disc O’C-Lect Eliot-Int 
15 Eliot-Lect Wil-Int O’C-Disc 
16 Eliot-Disc O’C-Int Wil-Lect 
6 17 O’C-Lect Wil-Disc Eliot-Int 
18 Wil-Int O'C-Disc 


Eliot-Lect 





Wil —Tennessee Williams 
O’C —Sean O’Casey 
Eliot—T. S. Eliot 


Lect—Lecture 
Int —Interview 
Disc—Discussion 











therefore contributed information and 
interest scores for all methods of pre- 
sentation and for all speakers and pro- 
gram topics. The practical efficiency of 
this type of design is readily apparent 
from the fact that from only 144 subjects 
864 scores were obtained. These scores 
comprised the raw data of the experi- 
ment and the basis for statistical analy- 
sis. 

Test of Significance. The test of sig- 
nificance used in this experiment was 
analysis of variance, more commonly 
called the “F” test in honor of its in- 
ventor, the English statistician R. A. 
Fisher. It was used to test the usual 
hypothesis that all samples of subjects 
were drawn from a common normal 
population. This was done by making 
comparisons of differences between vari- 
ances (o-*) throughout the experiment.’® 
The differences between variances were 


19 Most other tests of significance, including 
the commonly used “t” test, compare differences 
between means rather than differences between 
variances. 


expressed in “F” ratios. A real, or sig- 
nificant, difference was indicated when 
an observed “F” ratio exceeded the max- 
imum “F” ratio that would have been 
expected if only chance factors had been 
operating. Various factors of the experi- 
mental design determined how large 
each observed “F” ratio had to be in 
order for it to be significant. A table 
of “F” ratios significant at the 1% point 
and at the 5% point was consulted to 
determine the necessary “F” ratio size 
for each factor measured in the experi- 
ment.*° 

There were several important advan- 
tages in using analysis of variance in this 
experiment. It has already been pointed 
out that by using analysis of variance it 
was possible to obtain precise statistical 
results from data collected from small 
subject samples, and that computation 


20 The “F” test is a one-tailed test in which 
differences are said to be significant at a par- 
ticular “percent point” rather than at a par- 
ticular “percent level.” See Allen Edwards, 
Statistical Methods for the Behavioral Sciences 
(New York, 1954), p- 260. 
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was comparatively easy. Furthermore, it 
was possible to compute the total vari- 
ance over the whole experiment and to 
determine how much of the total vari- 
ance was attributable to each factor or 
interaction of factors within the experi- 
ment.” Therefore, while the experiment 
was designed to study the method of 
presentation factor it was also pos- 
sible to study five other factors and five 
interactions of factors at the same time 
(these factors and interactions of factors 
are given in Tables IV and VI). Further- 
more, by using analysis of variance it 
was possible to study three treatments 
of each factor, since the ‘“F” test of sig- 
nificance, unlike the “t” test and other 
tests, can compare several experimental 
differences simultaneously. These advan- 
tages highly recommended analysis of 
variance as the best statistical technique 
for this experiment. 

Analysis of variance is a precise sta- 
tistical technique based upon certain as- 
sumptions. In using analysis of variance 
in a particular experimental situation it 
is necessary to satisfy these assumptions 
in order to infer that significant “F”’ 
ratios are due to real differences between 
treatments, rather than the 
shortcomings in the design or execution 
of the experiment. The assumptions 
are: 1) random sampling, (2) normal dis- 
tribution of scores and (3) homogeneity 
of variance of scores for each treatment.”? 
The following steps were taken to as- 
sure the satisfaction of these assump- 


result of 


21 Interaction of factors refers to the special 
way in which treatments of one factor may in- 
teract with treatments of another factor. For 
example, if the male subjects learned significant- 
ly more from discussion programs than from 
lecture programs, while the female subjects 
learned significantly more from the lecture pro- 
grams than from discussion programs, that 
would be a significant interaction of the method 
of presentation and sex factors of the experi- 
ment. 

22E. F. Lindquist, Design and Analysis of 
Experiments in Psychology and Education (Bos- 


ton, 1953), P- 73- 
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tions: (1) It has already been pointed 
out that random sampling techniques 
were used throughout the experiment. 
(2) Almost perfect normal distribution 
of scores over the three information tests 
and the three interest tests was obtained 
by converting the raw test scores into 
“normalized” test scores, that is, scores 
which fell along a normal curve.?® (3) 
Bartlett’s test for homogeneity of vari- 
ance of treatment groups was applied to 
each significant “F’” ratio obtained in 
the experiment.** In every case the 
test results indicated that homogeneity 
of variance prevailed throughout the ex- 
periment. It was therefore concluded 
that the significant “F’ ratios obtained 
in this experiment indicated real differ- 
ences between treatments of factors. 


Analysis of the Information Data. Af- 
ter the raw information test scores were 
converted into normalized scores these 
data were subjected to statistical analysis 
by means of analysis of variance. First, 
the total amount of variance over the 
whole experiment was computed. Next, 
the amount of variance attributable to 
each of the five factors and the six in- 
teractions (of factors) was computed. 
Then the amount of variance due to 
experimental error was computed. An 
“F” ratio for each of the eleven factors 
and interactions was obtained by divid- 
ing the variation attributable to each 
factor or interaction by its appropriate 
error term. Finally, it was determined 
which of the obtained “F’” ratios were 
significant at the 1% and 5% points by 
consulting a standard table of significant 
“F” ratios. The results of this analysis 
are summarized in Table IV. The table 


23 The writer used the normalization pro- 
cedure set forth in Philips DeBois, The Classi- 
fication Program Report #2, Army Air Forces 
Aviation Psychology Program Research Reports 
(1947), PPp- 84-5. 

24 Allen L. Edwards, Experimental Design in 
Psychological Research (New York, 1952), pp. 
196-7. 
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TABLE IV 
INFORMATION DATA S’'MMARY TABLE 
























































Source of % point 
Variation df SS MS a of Sig 
Method of Presentation —_ 2 8.061 4.031 2.216 — 
Speaker Topic 2 .019 .010 
Order of Presentation 2 20.519 10.259 5-640 1% 
Sex X Method of Presentation 2 2.226 1.113 — 
Sex X Speaker-Topic 2 463 232 —- —. 
Sex X Order of Presentation 2 018 .009 = — 
Residual error 276 502.027 1.819 

288 533-333 
Sex 1 32.780 32.780 4-370 5% 
Combination (G-L Sq. Rows) 2 32.866 16.433 2.175 
Sequence (Different G-L Sq.) 15 135-257 9.017 1.194 — 
Sex X Combination 2 5.088 2.544 == os 
Sex X Sequence 15 115.878 7.725 1.023 — 
Subjects in Sex Groups (error) 108 815.7 7.554 

143 1137.665, 
TOTAL 431 1670.998 








lists the degrees of freedom (df), sum 
of squares (SS), mean square (MS) and 
“F” ratio for each source of variance 
within the experiment. 

Examination of Table IV shows two 
significant “F” ratios. The order-of-pre- 
sentation “F” ratio is significant at the 
1% point. This indicates that the dif- 
ferences between the amounts of in- 
formation retained from programs oc- 
curring in the first, second, and third or- 
der of presentation would be expected 
to occur less than one time out of one 
hundred by chance alone. In order to 
determine which orders of presentation 
were significantly different from each 
other, a comparison was made of the 
mean information scores of the three or- 


ders of presentation. By applying Tu- 
key’s test for “significant gap” to these 
mean scores (Table V), it was found that 
programs appearing in the second and 
third order of presentation produced 
significantly more learning than pro- 
grams appearing in the first order of 
presentation, but that programs in the 
second order did not produce signifi- 
cantly more learning than programs in 
the third order.** 

It would seem reasonable to suppose 
that this indicates the need for a kind 
of “settling-down” period before full 
television learning is possible. However, 
since the results of somewhat similar 


25 Edwards, Statistical, pp. 330, 356. 


TABLE V 


TEST FOR SIGNIFICANT GAP BETWEEN MEAN 
INFORMATION SCORES OF ORDERS OF PRESENTATION 











Order of Mean Difference 
Presentation Score Between Means 

io pier > .334 (significant) 

I won > -194 (not significant) 





“Significant gap” — .312 
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studies by Tannenbaum in radio and 
Ehrensberger in public speaking*® do 
not agree with this finding, the need for 
further study of this question is indi- 
cated. 

The other significant “F” ratio is the 
one attributable to the sex of the sub- 
jects. It is significant at the 5% point, 
indicating that the difference between 
the mean information scores of the 
women (5.278) and the men (4.727) 
would be expected to occur less than 
five times out of one hundred by chance 
alone. It is an interesting speculation 
as to whether this difference is due to 
the women’s greater pre-experiment 
knowledge of the subject matter or to 
their greater learning ability in the tele- 
vision situation. Since no pre-tests were 
administered it is not possible to at- 
tempt to answer this intriguing question. 

The lack of a significant “F” ratio for 
method-of-presentation means that there 
was no significant difference between the 
amounts of information learned from 
programs utilizing the different methods 
of presentation. The absence of “F” ra- 
tios for sex X method-of-presentation, 
for sex X speaker-topic and for sex X 
order-of-presentation means that there 
was no significant interaction of sex with 
these three factors (i.e., men and wom- 
en did not react in a significantly dif- 
ferent way to these factors). The ab- 
sence of an “F” ratio for speaker-topic 
indicates that the normalization of 
scores over the three information tests 
was successfully accomplished. The MS 
of .o10 indicates that normalization was 
almost perfect. 

The lack of significant “F” ratios for 
combination, for sequence, for sex X 


26 Percy Tannenbaum, “Effect of Serial Posi- 
tion on Recall of Radio News Stories,” Journal- 
ism Quar., XXXI_ (1954), 319-23; Ray Ehrens- 
berger, “An Experimental Study of the Relative 
Effectiveness of Certain Forms of Emp‘ asis in 
Public Speaking,” Speech Monographs, XII 
(1945), 94-111. 
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combination, and for sex X sequence 
means that these factors and interac- 
tions had no significant effects upon 
learning as reflected in the information 
data. (See the following section for a dis- 
cussion of the meanings of these fac- 
tors and interactions.) 


Analysis of the Interest Data. The in- 
terest data were subjected to the same 
type of statistical analysis as were the in- 
formation data. The results of this 
analysis are summarized in Table VI. 
Examination of this table shows that 
several factors and interactions produced 
significant “F’’ ratios. 

It will be seen from Table VI that 
the methods-of-presentation “F” ratio is 
significant at the 1% point, indicating 
that the observed differences between 
the amounts of interest expressed in the 
lecture, interview, and discussion pro- 
grams would be expected to occur less 
than one time out of one hundred by 
chance alone. Tukey’s test was used to 
compare the mean interest scores for 
each method of presentation. It will be 
seen from Table VII that the interview 
and the discussion programs were signil- 
icantly more interesting than _ the 
lecture programs, and that the interview 
programs were not significantly more in- 
teresting than the discussion programs. 

It is likely that the greater variety of 
sound and picture in the interview and 
discussion programs, coupled with their 
greater spontaneity and vitality, are 
major factors making the interview and 
discussion programs more interesting 
than the lecture programs. This is in 
agreement with generally accepted prin- 
ciples of attention-getting and attention- 
holding in the speech situation. On the 
other hand, it appears that the lecturer’s 
eye-contact with the audience was a 
somewhat less effective factor in creating 
and holding interest. 

It is interesting to note that the “F” 
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TABLE VI 
INTEREST DATA SUMMARY TABLE 
Source of = % point 
Variation df SS MS “F’ of Sig. 
Method of Presentation 2 41.477 20.739 5.635 1% 
Speaker-Topic 2 019 010 — 
Order of Presentation 2 9.463 4-732 1.286 —— 
Sex X Method of Presentation 2 6.225, 3.113 — 
Sex X Speaker-Topic 2 21.907 10.954 2.973 5.2% 
Sex X Order of Presentation 2 12.741 6.371 1.731 — 
Residual error 276 1015.835 3.681 
288 1107.667 
——— - ee 
Sex 1 5-55 5-558 2.103 el 
Combination (G-L Sq. Rows) 2 43-811 21.906 8.290 1%, 
Sequence (Different G-L Sq) 15 82.145 5-476 2.072 5% 
Sex X Combination 2 18.227 9.114 3.449 5% 
Sex X Sequence 15 128.212 8.547 3.235 1% 
Subjects in Sex Groups (error) 108 285.378 2.642 
143 563-331 
TOTAL 431 1670.998 
TABLE VII 
Test FOR SIGNIFICANT GAP BETWEEN MEAN INTEREST SCORES OF 
METHODS OF PRESENTATION 
Method of Mean Difference 
Presentation Score Between Means 
Lecture 1-569 > 591 (significant) 
Discussion 5.160 118 (not significant) 
Interview 5.27 ” des gn 


“Significant gap” ota 








ratio for sex X speaker-topic interaction 
approaches, but does not quite reach, 
significance. A _ significant difference 
would have indicated that the men and 


women were interested in different 
speaker-topics. However, since signifi- 
cance was not reached further inves- 


tigation of this inter-action was not 
undertaken. 

It can be seen 
other factors and 


that there are four 
interactions which 
produced significant “F” ratios: com- 
bination, sequence, sex X combination, 
and sex X sequence. These significant 
ratios are attributable to the effects of 
various factors within the experimental 
design and the administration of the ex- 
periment, such as the day and hour of 


the experimental showing, the class 








groups from which the subjects were 
chosen, and the sequence of programs 
to which a particular subject group was 
exposed. These significant ratios in- 
dicate that the above factors affected the 
experiment and that the variations of 
program order and the strict sampling 
procedures which were used were in- 
deed necessary. By calculating the ef- 
fects of these factors and interactions, 
and by removing the effects from the 
subjects-in-sex-groups error term, the 
statistical validity of the experiment was 
maintained. 

The lack of a significant “F” ratio for 
sex means that the men and women did 
not react in a significantly different way 
in their expression of interest. The lack 
of a significant “F” ratio for order-of- 
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presentation means that there was no 
significant difference in the expression 
of interest in programs appearing in the 
first, second and third orders of pres- 
entation. The absence of an “F” ratio 
for speaker-topic 
normalization of 


indicates successful 
the scores over the 
three interest tests. The absence of an 
“F” ratio for sex X method-of-presenta- 
tion means that there was no significant 
interaction of sex with these two factors. 

Information-Interest Correlation. As a 
final and separate step in the statistical 
analysis, product-moment correlations 
were computed to determine whether or 
not the amount of interest in a program 
was directly related to achievement on 
an information test of that program. A 
Statistically significant correlation co- 
efficient of .218 was obtained, indicating 
that only a very slight linear relation- 
ship exists between the two sets of data. 
The lack of linear relationship is borne 
out by the fact that no factor or inter- 
action produced significant effects upon 
both information and interest. This find- 
ing agrees with similar comparisons 
made by Ash and Treneman,”* working 
in films and radio, respectively. 

Conclusions. The conclusions of this 
investigation are limited by its scope 
and nature; it was possible to handle 
only a certain number of experimental 
variations in this single study. Before 
the results of the study can be applied 
generally they should be substantiated 
by further investigations along the same 
lines. However, while accepting these 
limitations, the following conclusions ap- 
pear to be justified in view of the pre- 
ceding statistical analyses: 

1. Programs utilizing the interview 
and discussion methods of presentation 


27 Philip Ash, The Relative Effectiveness of 
Massed vs Spaced Film Presentation, Special De- 
vices Center Technical Report 269-7-3 (Port 
Washington, N. Y., 1949), p. 2; Joseph Trena- 
man, “Understanding Radio Talks,” Quart. 
Jour. of Speech, XXXVII (1951), 128. 
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are significantly more interesting than 
are programs utilizing the lecture meth- 
od of presentation. 

2. The three methods of presentation 
do not differ significantly in their ability 
to communicate information. 

3. More information is learned dur- 
ing the second and third ten minute seg- 
ments of a half-hour television program 
than during the first ten minute segment. 

4. There is no significant difference 
in the amount of interest expressed in 
the first, second, and third ten minute 
segments of a half-hour television pro- 
gram. 

5. Women achieve significantly high- 
er scores on the information test than 
do the men. 

6. Men and women do not differ 

significantly in the amount of interest 
they express in various television pro- 
grams. 
7. Men and women do not differ 
significantly in the amount of inform- 
ation they learn from programs utiliz- 
ing the lecture, interview, and discussion 
methods of presentation. 


8. Men and women do not differ 
significantly in the amount of interest 
they show toward programs utilizing the 
lecture, interview, and discussion meth- 
ods of presentation. 

g- There is only a very slight linear re- 
lationship between the expression of in- 
terest in a program and achievement on 
an information test of that program. 


Practical Implications. One major prac- 
tical implication emerges from this study: 
the interview and discussion methods of 
presentation are more interesting than 
the lecture method of presentation. This 
difference is about 8% of the total in- 
terest range. And while the three meth- 
ods of presentation demonstrate no sig- 
nificant difference in their ability to con- 
vey information to a particular viewer, 
the interview and discussion methods are 
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indirectly more effective in communicat- 
ing information since they are more in- 
teresting and will attract more viewers. 
This is of vital importance to the tele- 
caster who is concerned with the prob- 
lem of how to produce information pro- 


grams which will be interesting enough 
to attract a substantial number of tele- 
vision viewers. This experiment indicates 
that the producer who invests time and 
money in developing an interview or 
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discussion program, rather than a lecture 
program, has good reason to believe that 
his investment will be justified and that 
his program will be more interesting 
and may be expected to command a 
larger audience than would otherwise be 
the case. This finding is an important 
one. If it is verified by future research 
along similar lines it should prove to be 
of considerable practical value to both 
educational and commercial telecasters. 







































CURRENT INTEREST TOPICS DISCUSSED 


IN THE LYCEUMS, 1832-1837 


HENRY L. EWBANK, JR. 
Purdue University 


| Digests programs of the 1850's and 
later years usually featured lectures 
by the literary lights of the day. But in 
the early days of the lyceum the local 
members provided their own programs. 
On Saturday, February, 4, 1834, for in- 
stance, the Great Falls (New Hampshire) 
Journal carried the following notice 
from the Dedham Lyceum: 

The Dedham Lyceum announced that they 
will discuss next week, the question ‘Whether 
a man has a right to remain single.’ Truly we 
are in the midst of a revolution. Rise, bachelors, 
rise!1 

This was only one of many newspaper 
notices of the topics to be discussed at 
lyceum meetings. These notices and a 
few annual reports from lyceum organ- 
izations show that lyceum members dis- 
cussed lively and vital topics during the 
years 1832-1837. 

At the time of their inception in 1828, 
the lyceums had been conceived as sub- 
stitutes for secondary schools to help fac- 
tory workers (“mechanics”) and others 
learn more about the natural sciences. 
Within the first two years it had become 
an accepted practice to consider subjects 
“of a more general or miscellaneous na- 
ture; involving principles of expediency, 
rather than science; and relating to gov- 
ernment, law, political and domestic 
economy, agriculture, education, morals, 
etc.”? And by 1832 the Board of Man- 
agers of the Boston Lyceum had con- 
cluded that the lecture program should 


1Great Falls (N. H.) Journal, Feb. 4, 1834. 
2 American Jour. of Education, III (October, 
1828), 630. 


be limited and more discussions sched- 
uled on grounds that discussions were 
“not only extensively beneficial in them- 
selves, by eliciting information and tal- 
ent, quickening the intellectual facili- 
ties, and inspiring confidence, but cal- 
culated to add materially to the interest 
of the members. . . .””* 

Suiting action to words, the Boston 
Lyceum, the Boston Mechanics’ Lyceum, 
and the Lyceum in Claremont, New 
Hampshire (later known as the Berea 
Institute) were representative of the 
many which scheduled periodic discus- 
sion meetings. In order to give time fo 
the members to prepare, they publicised 
these meetings through notices in the 
local newspapers and in their own pub- 
lications. Generally, these discussions 
concerned problems of a_ philosophical 
nature.or questions concerning political 
policies. 


I 

At its initial meeting, February 5, 
1831, the Boston Mechanics’ Lyceum 
discussed the question “Has any class of 
the community stronger inducement or 
better opportunities for mental improve- 
ment than practical mechanics?” This 
was a “discussion for a cause” which gen- 
erated some immediate participation by 
the members and paved the way for 
later discussions of such scientific and 
philosophical topics as ‘““Which has been 
the greatest benefit to Mankind, the 
discovery of the Magnetic Needle, or the 


3 The Fourth Annual Report of the Man- 
agers of the Boston Lyceum (Boston, 1833), p-. 4. 
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invention of the Art of Printing?” “Are 
the modern improvements in labor-sav- 
ing machines beneficial to the commun- 
ity?” and “Which is more conducive to 
happiness, Ignorance or Knowledge?” 
But the mechanics were also men, and 
interested in the distaff side of life. This 
was recognized in the program for 1832 
which included several aspects of the 
incipient battle for women’s rights, such 
as “Are Females endowed by nature with 
intellectual abilities equal to those of 
the other sex?” “Are early marriages 
generally advisable?” and “Which has 
the greatest influence in forming the 
character of the child, the father or 
mother?’’* No record of the discussions 
was kept, but the newspapers of the day 
carried accounts of speeches by Frances 
Wright, as well as attempts by other 
women to participate actively in the 
abolition societies; these were countered 
by editorial protestations designed to 
bolster the traditional partriarchal fam- 
ily organization. All such ideas were cer- 
tainly considered by the young factory 
employees in their discussions. 

The Boston Lyceum, a group with less 
restricted membership, noted some of its 
discussion topics in the annual report 
of its Board of Managers and announced 
others in the Daily Evening Transcript. 
On the philosophical side, one of the 
early propositions showed enlightened 
self-interest, inquiring whether business 
men who availed themselves of the 
Lyceum and similar organizations could 
“qualify themselves as well for the high- 
est trusts, and most responsible duties 
of public stations, as professional men of 
literary and scientific attainments.’’® Evi- 
dently they resolved that query in the 
affirmative, because the group continued. 
During the following year they asked, 
“Was the treatment of Napoleon Bona- 


4 The Family Lyceum, I, Sept. 15, 1832. 
5 The Fourth Annual Report, p. 5. 
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parte, by Great Britain and the Allied 
Powers, on the whole, proper?’’® By 1834, 
of course, this had become academic, 
rather than political. One month later 
these Bostonians attacked one of the 
problems of the ages, asked themselves 
“Is there any thing in the principles of 
modern society, and in the character of 
modern civilization, which will furnish 
an effectual barrier against the barbar- 
ism which finally settled over the most 
flourishing states of antiquity?”’? Perhaps 
it was the search for a clearer answer to 
this problem, or a phase of it, that led 
them to consider later whether personal 
liberty was being guarded as zealously 
as possible, or whether “the multiplicity 
of Societies at the present day [does], on 
the whole, impede individual action?’ 
During the year 1834-1835 they focused 
on another aspect of the larger problem 
with the question “Do moral or physical 
causes have the greatest influence in de- 
termining national character?’’® 


Boston was not the only city in which 
the Lyceum had a philosophic bent. In 
1835, 1836, and 1837 the National Eagle, 
published in Claremont, New Hamp- 
shire, carried occasional notices that the 
local lyceum was meeting for discussion. 
During the month of November, 1835, 
this group was concerned with the in- 
fluence which men exert on each other 
and on the national character. The 
questions posed were “Do mankind de- 
rive more benefit from the virtues of 
others than from their faults?”® and 
“Do Military or Literary men constitute 
[sic] most to the fame of a nation?’’! 


6 Boston Daily Evening Transcript, Feb. 12, 
1834. 

7 Boston Daily Evening Transcript, Mar. 10, 
1834. 
8 The Sixth Annual Report of the Board 
of Managers of the Boston Lyceum (Boston, 
1835), Pp- 5-6. 

9Claremont (N. H.) National Eagle, Nov. 
13, 1835. 
10 National Eagle, Nov.. 20, 1835. 
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Following this, there was concern for 
the feminist movement shown in the 
questions “Do Males exert a greater 
influence on Society than Females?’ 
and “Which of the two passions in man 
is the strongest, the love of women or the 
love of money?’’? The step from this 
latter topic to the question “Has Phren- 
ology a foundation in nature or in the 
visionary imagination of its suppor- 
ters?’ was not too great to be accom- 
plished in one month. Following phren- 
ologist Spurzheim’s visit to America in 
1832 this question had been argued as 
universally as had the feminist point of 
view. During 1837 the state of the na- 
tion and its origins furnished these New 
Englanders such topics as “Had our fore- 
fathers any just claim to the possession 
of this country?”** and “Is it reasonable 
to conclude that our country has seen 
its greatest prosperity?” This latter topic 
was of sufficient interest to warrant the 
greater part of two meetings.*® In light 
of the economic conditions giving rise 
to the Panic of 1837 this question was 
certainly calculated to arouse interest 
and concern. 


II 


In the realm of political discussion, 
the Boston Lyceum was much more ac- 
tive than others in the area. Most of the 
groups followed the injunction that mat- 
ters arousing political or religious feel- 
ings should be left to other meetings so 
that the Lyceum could continue to be 
a place where all could seek earning 
without party or denominational strife.*° 
Perhaps the tradition of rebellion was 
too great for Bostonians to overcome, 


11 National Eagle, Dec. 4, 1835. 

12 National Eagle, June 1, 1836. 

13 National Eagle, Jan. 29, 1836. 

14 National Eagle, Jan. 27, 1837. 

15 National Eagle, April 7, April 14, 1837. 

16 Charles Northend, ed., Proceedings of the 
American Institute of Instruction, August 1830 
(Boston, 1831), p. 150. 


and perhaps they felt that they were 
tolerant enough of differing viewpoints 
that dispute could not jeopardize the 
educational goals of the Lyceum. What- 
ever the cause, two meetings in April, 
1832, were devoted to the consideration 
of the question “Is the Executive of the 
U. S. justified in refusing protection to 
the Cherokee Nation against the en- 
croachments of the State of Georgia?’’!* 
About one year later Boston Lyceum 
members were caught up in the rising 
tide of interest generated by Garrison 
and his fellows and devoted an evening 
to seeking the answer to the question 
“Have the measures of the American 
Colonization Society a tendency to re- 
move the evil of slavery from this coun- 
try?”"18 

During the following Lyceum season 
international affairs came to the fore in 
the Boston Lyceum. The great increase 
in immigration into this country which 
had begun in the late 1820's caused them 
to consider two questions of immigration 
and naturalization policy: “Does the 
welfare of our country require the al- 
teration of the Naturalization Laws?” 
and “Does the welfare of our country 
require that such alterations be made 
in the Naturalization Laws, as will more 
effectively secure her institutions against 
the influence of foreigners?”’?® It is ob- 
vious from the sequence that the senti- 
ments expressed in the more general 
topic led to the proposal implicit in the 
second. 

In 1837, not long after the Texans 
had successfully revolted from Mexico 
and established their republic, the Bos- 
ton Lyceum members joined the van- 
guard of those interested in the question 
of expansion and asked themselves “Will 


17 Independent Chronicle & Boston Patriot, 
April 4, April 18, 1832. 

18 Independent Chronicle & Boston Patriot, 
March 20, 1833. 
19 The Sixth Annual Report, pp. 5-6. 
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it be good policy on the part of the 
United States to admit Texas into the 
Union?”’° 

The Claremont, New Hampshire, Ly- 
ceum members were not so often con- 
cerned with political issues as were the 
Bostonians, but even they did not en- 
tirely eschew the practice of considering 
controversy that could arouse party feel- 
ing. In 1835 they took up the question, 
which had both religious and political 
implications, “Ought Capital punish- 
ment to be abolished?”*t The fact that 
they were unable to resolve a final an- 
swer is not to be held against them, and 
the fact that they considered such a 
topic in days when capital punishment 
was a usual thing is the more to be 
admired. A year later they considered 
the same topic that captured the inter- 


20 Independent Chronicle & Boston Patriot, 
Feb. 22, 1837. 
21 National Eagle, Nov. 6, 1835. 
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ests of the Bostonians, as they talked 
about the problem “Ought emigration 


9999 


to this country be encouraged?’’** 


Ill 

Other philosophic and political topics 
were doubtless taken up by these and 
similar lyceum groups. The ones cited 
here are illustrative of the varied nature 
of their meetings in the early days of the 
movement, before the itinerant lecturer 
took the rostrum from the local mem- 
bers. Similar groups today discuss a like 
mixture of contemporary problems and 
problems which seem to defy solution 
but sustain interest among our country- 
men. Perhaps the most important con- 
clusion is that each succeeding genera- 
tion uses similar means to arouse in- 
terest in perennial problems and to seek 
answers to questions of immediate im- 
portance. 


22 National Eagle, Nov. 25, 1836. 














EFFECT OF INTERCELLULAR AND INTRACELLULAR 
SPEECH STRUCTURE ON ATTITUDE CHANGE 
AND LEARNING 


HALBERT E. GULLEY and DAVID K. BERLO 
University of Illinois 


ie constructing a persuasive message, a 
speaker is forced to impose positional 
relationships on the assertions to be 
transmitted in support of the proposi- 
tion; i.e., he must decide which should 
be placed first, second . . . last. The set 
of relationships so imposed partially 
constitutes the structure of the message. 
The speaker often ranks his assertions 
along a dimension of persuasive strength 
and then arranges them in what he 
hopes will prove to be a maximally per- 
suasive structure. He often utilizes 
either anti-climactic or climactic order. 


In  anti-climactic structure, — the 
“strongest” assertion is placed first, and 
succeeding assertions are placed as a 
decreasing function of strength; in 
climactic order, the “weakest” is placed 
first and succeeding ones are arranged as 
an increasing function of strength. On 
occasion, a pyramidal order may be 
used; the “strongest” assertion is located 
in the center and weaker ones at the be- 
ginning and end. 


The rhetorician or communication 
theorist should be able to advise the 
speaker on the relative persuasive ef- 
fect of these differing structures. He also 
should be able to suggest which order 
will result in maximum retention of 
information transmitted. No conclusive 
data are available on which to base such 
recommendations. have 
been concerned with problems of 
structure; some theorists, however, have 
advocated climactic order, and others, 
anti-climactic. Experimental _ studies 


Rhetoricians 


have reached apparently contradictory 
conclusions. 


Inasmuch as studies are actually in 
conflict only to the extent that they have 
dealt with the same variables, some of 
the apparent contradiction may be 
cleared up by a closer examination of 
the variables which have been meas- 
ured. It may be useful, then, to explore 
further the question, are some speech 
structures superior to others in effecting 
attitude change and learning? 

Previous studies can be classified ac- 
cording to (1) the mode of perception 
of the message (visual or aural); and (2) 
the dependent variable measured (at- 
titude change or retention). 


A. Studies on retention of visually 
perceived messages. Studies by Adams? 
and by Doob? have used printed mes- 
sages. Adams constructed sets of two 
advertisements for a product, one spati- 
ally “large,” the other, “small.” Present- 
ing these advertisements within the 
covers of a magazine, he found that sub- 
jects perceiving them in_large-small 
order recalled significantly more than 
those perceiving them in small-large 
order. The advertisements were pre- 
sented in a context of other ads and 
prose materials; i.e., there was a large set 
of competing stimuli. This situation is 


1H. F. Adams, “Effect of Climax and Anti- 
Climax order of Presentation on Memory,” 
Jour. of Applied Psychology, IV (1920), 330-8. 

2L. W. Doob, “Effects of Initial Serial 
Position and Attitude upon Recall under 
Conditions of Low Motivation,” Jour. of Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology, XLVIII (1953), 
199-205. 
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considerably different from that found 
in the usual persuasive message in 
rhetoric. 


Doob had subjects read five short pas- 
sages on different controversial issues. 
He found retention higher for the pas- 
sages presented first. ‘These stimuli also 
differ from those found in the _ per- 
suasive message, since the materials 
were not interrelated in content. 

To the writers’ knowledge, there have 
been no studies employing a visual mode 
of presentation and testing the relation- 
ship between structure and retention of 
a set of related materials of differing 
persuasive strengths on the same side of 
a proposition. 

B. Studies on attitude change from 
visually-perceived messages. ‘Two studies, 
one by Lund® and the other by Knower,* 
have employed the sequential presenta- 
tion of an affirmative and a negative 
argument. In both studies half of the 
groups read the affirmative argument 
first and the other half received the 
negative one first. The stimulus pre- 
sented first had the greater effect on 
audience attitude toward the _ prop- 
osition. Materials were on different 
sides of the proposition, and not state- 
ments of differing persuasive strength on 
one side; however, the stimuli were 
logically related (the “A” and “not-A” 
relation). 

If it can be assumed that the audiences 
had no highly structured attitudes to- 
ward the proposition prior to the experi- 
ment, a possible explanation of these 
results may be that the two stimuli were 
delivered under quite differing circum- 


8 F. H. Lund, “The Psychology of Belief: IV. 
The Law of Primacy in Persuasion,” Jour. of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, XX (1925), 
183-191. 

4F. H. Knower, “Experimental Studies of 
Changes in Attitude: II. A Study of the Effect 
of Printed Argument on Changes in Attitude,” 
Jour. of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXX 


(1936), 522-32. 





stances. After reading the first argument, 
a subject would be expected to form a 
definite attitude, probably in the di- 
rection advocated by the argument. 
When perceiving the second argument, 
the subject no longer has an unstruc- 
tured attitude toward the proposition. 
For this reason, the demands made on 
the second message would be greater 
than on the first. While the initial stim- 
ulus needed only to persuade a subject 
to form an attitude, the second was 
required to change an existing one. The 
second task is much more difficult than 
the first; hence, the greater effect of the 
first. 


This explanation would posit that the 
relative superiority of the initial stimu- 
lus was a function of the degree to 
which audience attitudes were formed 
at the moment of presentation of each 
stimulus. 


Such an explanation is strengthened 
by results of a study by Lumsdaine and 
Janis® in which subjects who had been 
told that Russia would not drop an 
atom bomb were significantly less con- 
vinced by President Truman’s declar- 
ation that Russia had than were subjects 
who had received no prior message. This 
study was conducted with an orally 
delivered message rather than a written 
one. 


The studies reported seem to indicate 
that initial positioning within a visual 
message is optimal; however, to the 
writers’ knowledge, there have been no 
studies testing the relationship between 
acceptance of an advocated attitudinal 
position and structure of a set of visually 
perceived arguments on the same side of 
a proposition, differing in persuasive 
strength. 


5A. A. Lumsdaine and I. L. Janis, “Resist- 
ance to ‘Counter-propaganda’ Produced by 
One-sided and Two-sided ‘Propaganda’ Pres- 
entations,” Public Opinion Quart. XVII (1953), 
311-18. 
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C. Studies on retention of aurally 
perceived messages. Jersild® investigated 
the retention of each of 70 biographical 
statements presented orally, in differing 
orders. Ehrensberger’ essentially _ re- 
peated the Jersild study. Whereas Jer- 
sild found that statements appearing at 
the beginning were better remembered 
than those at the end, Ehrensberger 
found a superiority for statements pre- 
sented at the end. In a more recent 
study by Tannenbaum‘ on the relation- 
ship between order of presentation and 
retention of each of 12 items presented 
in a radio newscast, recall was found to 
be greater for items at the end of the 
newscast than for those at the beginning, 
and least for those near the middle. 

No adequate explanation for these 
apparently contradictory results has 
been suggested. Research on this prob- 
lem should prove fruitful; however, the 
stimuli employed in these studies are 
again different from those used in the 
usual persuasive message. 

A study by Sponberg® presented a per- 
suasive message containing three asser- 
tions ranked by judges as strong, me- 
dium, and weak. Two forms of the 
message were prepared, one employing 
climactic order and the other, anti-cli- 
mactic. Sponberg found the anti-cli- 
mactic order to be significantly more ef- 
fective in inducing total retention of the 
assertions;*® however, Gilkinson, Paul- 

6 A. T. Jersild, “Primacy, Recency, Frequency 
and Vividness,” Jour. of Experimental Psy- 
chology, XII (1929), 58-70. 

7 Ray Ehrensberger, “An Experimental Study 
of the Relative Effectiveness of Certain Forms 
of Emphasis in Public Speaking,” Speech Mono- 
graphs, XII (1945), 94-111. 

8P. H. Tannenbaum, “Effect of Serial Posi- 
tion on Recall of Radio News Stories,” Jour- 
nalism Quart., XXXI (1954), 319-323. 

9 Harold Sponberg, “The Relative Effective- 
ness of Climax and Anti-climax Order in an 
Argumentative Speech,” Speech Monographs, 
XIII (1946), 35-44. 

10 The interpretation of the Sponberg study 
is equivocated by two factors. First, Sponberg 


apparently confounded his measure of argu- 
ment retention by including items on the as- 


son, and Sikkink, in repeating the 
Sponberg study, found no significant 
differences. In the same article, Gilkin- 
son et al report a second replication of 
the Sponberg experiment and again no 
significant differences were observed. 


D. Studies on attitude change from 
aurally perceived messages. The Spon- 
berg and the Gilkinson et al studies also 
investigated the effect of structure on at- 
titude change toward a proposition. In 
one of the Gilkinson studies, climax or- 
der was significantly more effective in 
producing attitude change. In the Spon- 
berg experiment, and in the second Gil- 
kinson study, climax was observed to be 
more effective, although the differences 
were not statistically significant.’ 


Cromwell'* constructed two affirma- 
sertions as well as items on the evidence. From 
the current study, and from other sources, it 
appears as though retention of these two kinds 
of information may be relatively independent. 
Secondly, Sponberg’s observed mean difference 
on over-all retention between the anti-climactic 
and climactic groups was extremely small (a 
difference of only 1.24 in a sixty item test). 
An examination of the report of the study 
might cause one to suspect that the instru- 
ment used, a 60-item true or false test, was an 
insensitive measure, which contributed to an 
extremely small standard error (.38). This lack 
of sensitivity would make it most likely that a 
chance between-group difference could be 
statistically significant. 

11 Howard Gilkinson, S. F. Paulson, and 
D. E. Sikkink, “Effects of Order and Authority 
in an Argumentative Speech,” Quarterly Journal 
of Speech, XL (1954), 183-192. 

12In the experiments cited, evidence was 
also obtained on the relative superiority of 
specific arguments in different structures. 
Results of the three studies disagreed with 
respect to these assertions. For this reason, some 
interpretations have stated that the two studies 
were not in agreement. Though this is partially 
true, it is important to point out that they did 
agree with respect to the superiority of climax 
in inducing change toward the proposition. 
Those of us who are concerned with message 
effect are usually primarily concerned with this 
factor, and less with attitude change toward 
specific assertions. Disagreement on _ internal 
results should not be allowed to cloud the fact 
that climax was found superior in change to- 
ward the proposition. 

18 Harvey Cromwell, “Relative Effect on 
Audience Attitude of the First vs. the Second 
\rgumentative Speech of a Series,” Speech 
Monographs, XVII (1950), 105-122. 
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tive and two negative speeches on a 
proposition. The messages were of com- 
parable length but differed in persua- 
sive strength. The effect of presenting 
the weaker affirmative or negative speech 
first (climax order) was compared with 
presenting the weaker speech last (anti- 
climax order). Cromwell found climax 
order significantly more effective in in- 
ducing attitude change. 

From the available data, it would 
seem that climax order may be more 
effective in producing attitude change 
toward a proposition in an orally de- 
livered message; however, the data are 
not conclusive on this point. In two of 
the three studies which utilized a sin- 
gle persuasive message, the results were 
not statistically significant. In the Crom- 
well study, the variable under investi- 
gation was slightly different in nature; 
two messages of differing strength were 
used rather than several assertions of 
differing strength within the same mes- 
sage. Accordingly, additional evidence 
is needed before we can state that one 
order is definitely superior to others. 


I. PURPOSE 


The present study is designed to com- 
pare the effects of varying intercellular 
and intracellular speech structures on 
(1) attitude change toward the proposi- 
tion, and (2) retention of the proposi- 
tion, the assertions, and the evidence. 


A. Definitions. 

Cell: a message unit, consisting of an as- 
sertion and the evidence supporting that 
assertion. 

Assertion strength: the probability that, if a 
given assertion is accepted, the proposition 
will also be accepted. 

Intercellular structure: the sequencing of 
message cells along an _ assertion-strength 
continuum. Given five assertions (1, 2, 3, 4,5) 
which have been ranked as to persuasive 
strength, with “1” being defined as strongest: 
climax structure orders the assertions in the 
sequence 5,4,3,2,1; pyramidal in the 
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sequence 5,3,1,2,4; and anti-climax in the 

sequence 1, 2, 3,4,5- 

Intracellular structure: the positioning within 
a cell of the assertion and the evidence. In 
deductive structure, the assertion precedes the 
evidence; in inductive structure, the as- 
sertion follows the evidence. 

B. Stucture and attitude change. 
From the earlier discussion, we would 
hypothesize that climactic intercellular 
structure is superior to anti-climactic; 
however, no data are available on the 
effect of pyramidal structure. The ques- 
tion being studied is: Are there signif- 
icant differences among climax, anti-cli- 
max, and pyramidal structures in effect- 
ting attitude change toward the propo- 
sition? 

No empirical data are available on 
the comparative advantage of deduc- 
tive and inductive intracellular arrange- 
ments. A second question asked here is: 
Is there a significant difference between 
deductive and inductive intracellular 
structure in effecting attitude change to- 
ward the proposition? 


C. Structure and learning. In the 
speech literature, writers have become 
accustomed, to discussing retention as a 
result of climax and anti-climax orders. 
Learning theorists usually conceive of 
retention as a function of serial posi- 
tion rather than as a function of over- 
all persuasive structure. There seems to 
be no conceptual basis for assuming that 
total learning of a message would differ 
as a result of varying persuasive arrange- 
ments, unless one is willing to assume 
that assertion-strength and serial posi- 
tion interact in such a way as to pro- 
duce differential total comprehension. 
Although this assumption appears du- 
bious, it can not safely be rejected with- 
out further data. Accordingly, the third 
and fourth questions here are: Are there 
significant differences among climax, an- 
ti-climax, and pyramidal structures in 
inducing over-all retention of the mes- 
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sage? Is there a significant difference be- 
tween deductive and inductive intracel- 
lular structure in inducing over-all re- 
tention of the message? 


II. PROCEDURE 


A. Design. The two independent var- 
iables in this study are (1) intercellular 
structure, which has three sub-categories 
of climax, anti-climax, and pyramidal 
order; and (2) intracellular structure, 
which has two sub-categories of deduc- 
tive and inductive arrangement. A two- 
variable, six-cell, three-by-two factorial 
design was used, in which each of the 
cells represents a different message struc- 
ture. In addition to the six experimental 
groups, a control group was included 
which received no message. 

The two dependent variables are (1) 
attitude toward the proposition, which 
was measured both before and after the 
stimulus was presented; and (2) learn- 
ing of the proposition, assertions, and 
evidence. 

B. Message construction. The propo- 
sition, ““The number of courses in gen- 
eral education now required of all uni- 
versity students should be increased,” 
was selected because it was thought to 
be average in interest and personal in- 
volvement. Seventy assertions support- 
ing this proposition were collected from 
the literature, and from questionnaires 
asking students in the Division of Gen- 
eral Studies at the University of Illinois 
their reasons for taking general educa- 
tion courses. 


These assertions were recorded on 
3 x 5 cards and submitted to eight teach- 
ers of public address, who sorted them 
into piles on the basis of their assertion- 
strength. From these sortings, two as- 
sertions were selected to represent each 
of five categories: strong, strong-medium, 
medium, medium-weak, and weak. Ten 
assertions were chosen in all. 








These ten assertions were presented 
by the Method of Paired Comparisons 
to fifty subjects chosen from the same 
population as the experimental S’s. On 
the basis of these paired-comparison 
judgments, assertions were rank-ordered 
as to frequency of selection. Five were 
chosen which were each significantly 
separated from the other four with re- 
spect to frequency of choice. These five 
assertions were used in the message. 

Two pieces of evidence were selected 
to support each assertion. To insure its 
general homogeneity, all of the evidence 
was taken from research findings, real 
or fabricated, confirming the values of 
general education courses. 


Each assertion was approximately sev- 
en seconds in length. Supporting evi- 
dence in each cell was one minute and 
forty seconds in length. The total mes- 
sage length was nine minutes and thirty 
seconds. At the beginning and at the 
end, the speaker was identified by an 
announcer as “Professor Reid David, 
Director of Communications Research 
at the University of California, in Berke- 
ley.” The announcer also explained that 
the message was a production of the 
NAEB Tape Network. This device was 
used to make the setting for the mes- 
sage seem natural. 

The speech was recorded by a skilled 
speaker unknown to the subjects. From 
the master recording, each of the six 
experimental tapes was constructed. By 
this procedure, controls were exercised 
on all transmission variables. 


C. Measures. Attitudes were measured 
by eight scales with high factor loadings 
on the evaluative dimension of the 
Semantic Differential of Osgood.** These 
seven-interval scales are bounded by a 
set of polar adjectives (ex., good 


14C. E. Osgood, “The Nature and Measure- 
ment of Meaning,” Psychological Buil., XLIX 
(1952), 197-237- 
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rere bad). This measure is not lin- 
guistically tied to the content of the 
particular message being used; there- 
fore, it was used both as a pre-test and 
a post-test. Subjects rated the concepts 
of “General Education Courses” and 
“Research Professor,” as well as several 
non-related concepts used as masking 
items. 

A recall item measured learning of 
the proposition: “In the speech you just 
heard, what was the proposition which 
the speaker stated?” Another recall item 
was used as a measure of retention of 
the assertions: “During the speech you 
just heard, the speaker listed five rea- 
sons why students should take more gen- 
eral education courses. Below, list as 
many of these reasons as you can re- 
member.” 

To measure learning of the evidence, 
two multiple-choice questions were con- 
structed to cover the evidence in each 
of the five message cells. 


D. Subjects. 
groups were randomly selected from the 
basic speech course at Illinois. Twenty- 
nine subjects heard each of the six ex- 


Fourteen classroom 


perimental variations of the’ message, 
and 27 subjects were used as controls. 
Speech students were selected so that the 
experiment could be presented as a 
classroom exercise in listening. 


E. Data collection. In assigning the 
forms of the message to specific classes, 
care was taken to insure that no one 
instructor furnished more than one 
group to hear the same experimental 
variation. The pre-test was administered 
by classroom instructors two days prior 
to the presentation of the stimulus. In- 
structors, rather than the experimenters, 
also administered the post-test imme- 
diately after the message presentation. 
Students were not told that they were 
participating in an experiment, but on- 
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ly that they were being asked to listen 
to a speech and to react to it. 


All instructors were informed of the 
methods to be employed in the study, 
so that uniformity of administration was 
achieved. At no time did the experi- 
menters talk to the experimental groups. 
Checks made with the instructors, and 
informally with some of the subjects, 
after completion of data collection, in- 
dicated that students perceived the ex- 
perimental situation as a classroom exer- 
cise, and consequently were highly moti- 
vated to participate. No reports of de- 
viations from procedure were received. 


III. ReEsuLts 
A. Attitude change. 


Before comparing differences in atti- 
tude change attributable to variations in 
message structure, it is desirable to es- 
tablish that there was actual change as 
a result of the message. To do so, 
changes in attitude of the control group, 
who received no message, were com- 
pared with changes in each of the six 
experimental groups, by means of an 
analysis of the net proportion who 
changed in each group.’® Results of this 
analysis are presented in Table I. The 


TABLE I 
CRITICAL RATIOS OBTAINED BY NET PROPORTION 
Wuo CHANGE ANALYSIS COMPARING THE CONTROL 
GROUP WITH EACH OF THE SIx EXPERIMENTAL 




















GROUPS 

Experimental treatment CR* 
Inductive—Climax 2.96 
Deductive—Climax 2.92 
Inductive—Anti-climax 2.58 
Deductive—Anti-climax 2.08 
Inductive—P yramidal 1.96 
Deductive—Pyramidal 2.19 
*CR.g5 = 1.96 


message effected a significant change in 
attitude in all six experimental groups. 


15C. I. Hovland, A. A. Lumsdaine, and 
F. D. Sheffield, Experiments on Mass Communi- 
cation, Studies in Social Psychology in World 
War II, Vol. III (Princeton, 1949), pp. 284-307. 
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TABLE II 


MEAN PRE-TEsT, Post-TEst, AND CHANGE SCORES FOR EACH OF SIx EXPERIMENTAL TREATMENTS ON 
THE EVALUATIVE DIMENSION OF THE SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL 














Inter- Intracgilular Stratture 

cellular Inductive Zz Deductive Total 
structure Pre-T Post-T Diff. Pfe-T  Pwst-T Diff. Pre-T Post-T Diff. 
Climax 24.90 19.10 5.80 23.7 19.10 4-69 24.34 19.16 5-24 
Anti-climax 24.45 21.00 3-45 26 23.55 286 25.43 22.28 3-15 
Pyramidal 24.03 21.79 2.24 5. 20.97 4-75 24.88 21.38 3.50 
Total 24.46 20.63 3.83 25.31 21.21 4.10 24.88 20.92 3.96 








Table II contains mean pre-test, post- 
test, and change scores for each of the 
six experimental groups. 

After determining that the attitude 
change scores met the necessary assump- 
tions of normality of distribution and 
homogeneity of variances, a two-variable 
(3x2) analysis of variance was per- 
formed on the change scores. Results 
of this analysis are presented in Table 
III. No statistically significant differ- 


climax order. Differences between de- 
ductive and inductive arrangements 
would seem to be entirely attributable 
to chance sampling variations. 
Previous research has restricted itself 
to a comparison of climax and anti- 
climax orders; therefore, a second anal- 
ysis was performed for those two groups 
only. Results of this analysis are pre- 
sented in Table IV. Climax order was 
found to be more effective than anti- 


TABLE III 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF CHANGES IN ATTITCDE TOWARD THE PROPOSITION AMONG SIx 
EXPERIMENTAL §REATMENTS 














Source of Variance Sum of Squares df MS F 
Between Intercellular 145.07 2 72.54 1.10 
Between Intracellular 3-31 1 3.31 

Interaction 111.20 2 55.60 — 
Within Groups 11094.21 168 66.04 

Pooled Int and Within 11205.41 170 65.91* — 
Total 11353-79 173 








*Mean square obtained from pooling the non-significant interaction variance with the 


within-group variance. 


TABLE IV 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF CHANGES IN ATTITUDE TOWARD THE PROPOSITION AMONG FOUR 
EXPERIMENTAL TREATMENTS 











Source of Variance Sum of Squares df MS F 
Between Intercellular 126.21 1 126.21 2.18 
Between Intracellular 20.70 1 20.70 

Interaction 1.94 1 —-- 
Within Groups 6543.59 112 

Pooled Int and Within 6545-53 113 57-92 

Total 6692.44 115 








F .95 = 3.93, df = 1 & 113. 


ences were observed among intercellular 
or intracellular treatments;?® however, 
the mean change was greatest under 


16For heuristic purposes, a  co-variance 
analysis of the post-test scores, controlling on 
the pre-test scores, was also performed. Results 
of this analysis were also insignificant; there- 
fore, they have not been reported here. 


climax; however, the difference was not 
statistically significant. 


B. Learning. 

Responses to the question on recall 
of the proposition were coded and as- 
signed scores of zero through four, as 
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a monotonic function of the accuracy 
with which the proposition as worded 
was reproduced. The mean recall score 
for all subjects was 1.04. If we can as- 
sume that a chance recall score would 
be zero, it seems reasonable to conclude 
that there was learning of the proposi- 
tion. 

Possible scores on the recall of_asser- 
tions ranged from zero to five. Tlie-mean 
recall score for all subjects was 2.23. 
Again, assuming a chance score of zero, 
there was learning of the assertions. 

Ten multiple-choice questions, with 
four alternative answers each, were used 
as a measure of learning of the evidence. 
A chance score would be 2.5. The ob- 
served mean score for all subjects was 
3.85. The difference between these two 
means is statistically significant, indi- 
cating that there was learning of the evi- 
dence. 

C. Differences 
treatments. 


among experimental 

1. Proposition. Results of chi-square 
analyses of frequency of recall of the 
proposition are presented in Table V. 
No significant differences among inter- 
cellular or intracellular structures were 
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nificant, the influence of conditional 
probabilities on such a test does not 
permit any statement as to real differ- 
ences in the population. Additional 
data must be collected to determine if 
this observed difference can or can not 
be attributed to chance variation be- 
tween extremes of a distribution of dif- 
ferences. 


2. Assertions. Mean recall of as- 
sertion scores for each of the experi- 
mental groups are shown in Table VI. 
A two-variable (3x2) analysis of vari- 
ance was performed on the group means. 
No significant differences were observed, 
although the deductive structure was 
equal to or superior to the inductive 
under all three variations in intercellu- 


lar structure. 


3. Evidence. Mean recognition of 
evidence scores for each of the experi- 
mental groups are presented in Table 
VII. An analysis of variance on the 
group means revealed that there were no 
significant differences among experi- 
mental treatments, with respect to learn- 


ing of the evidence. 


The Pearson product-moment cor- 


TABLE V 
CHI-SQUARE ANALYSES OF FREQUENCY OF RECALL OF THE PROPOSITION FOR THREE INTERCELLULAR 
AND Two INTRACELLULAR TREATMENTS 








Intercellular Structure 


Intracellular Structure 


Climax Anti-climax Pyramidal Total Inductive Deductive 
Yes 14 19 24 57 27 30 
No 44 39 34 117 60 57 
Total 58 58 58 174 87 87 








X2 = 3.9, df — 2 


observed. The reader will notice that 
subjects in groups hearing the pyramidal 
structure recalled the proposition more 
frequently than did those in groups 
hearing climax order. For heuristic 
value, a chi-square analysis was per- 
formed on just these two groups. Al- 
though the difference between the two 
groups was found to be statistically sig- 


‘ _ 
relation, computed from the scatter-plot 


of scores on learning of the assertions 
and evidence, was .og. If this lack of 
relationship between these two variables 
is not atypical, it emphasizes the neces- 
sity of distinguishing between the as- 
sertions and the evidence in constructing 
any measure of the retention of a mes- 
sage. 
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TABLE VI 


MEAN SCORES ON RECALL OF THE ASSERTATIONS 
FOR EACH OF Six EXPERIMENTAL TREATMENTS 
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Inter- 
cellular Intracellular Structure 
Structure Inductive Deductive Total 
Climax 2.14 2.41 2.28 
Anti-climax 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Pyramidal 2.10 2.72 2.41 
Total 2.08 2.37 2.23 
TABLE VII 


MEAN SCORES ON RECOGNITION OF EVIDENCE FOR 
EACH OF SIx EXPERIMENTAL TREATMENTS 











Inter- 

cellular Intracellular Structure 
Structure Inductive Deductive Total 
Climax 3.69 3-59 3.64 
Anti-climax 4-31 4.10 4-20 
Pyramidal 3-59 3.83 3-71 
Total 3.86 3.84 3.85 








IV. Discussion 


Although the results of the present 
study have again demonstrated that a 
short stimulus message does change at- 
titudes toward a proposition, and does 
result in learning, the results are not 
as clear with respect to the effect of 
message structure. In attitude change, 
climactic order was found to be superior 
to anti-climactic and pyramidal; how- 
ever, the differences were not statisti- 
cally significant. Often, the inability to 
demonstrate the significance of differ- 
ences can be attributed to a lack of sen- 
sitivity or reliability of the measure em- 
ployed; however, the reliability data 
collected on the Semantic Differential 
invariably resulted in correlations in 
the .80’s and .go’s. Furthermore, it has 
been shown to be sensitive to rather 
small changes of attitude. 


The results of this and prior experi- 
mental studies do not permit an un- 
equivocal statement as to the relative 
superiority of differing intercellular and 
intracellular message structures. The 
best advice the rhetorician can give the 
speaker is that climactic order seems 


slightly preferable. Yet, this advice must 
be qualified inasmuch as one can not 
“guarantee” more effective results. It is 
possible that intercellular and intracel- 
lular message structures are not highly 
influencing variables on persuasive suc- 
cess. 


No differences were found between 
deductive and inductive presentations 
as determinants of attitude change. If 
one is to choose one or the other of these 
arrangements for a message, the decision 
should probably be made on grounds 
other than that of relative effect. 


In discussing the purpose of this study, 
the writers ventured to suggest that dif- 
fering persuasive arrangements do not 
determine differences in over-all learn- 
ing of the materials in the message. The 
results reported here support this argu- 
ment. No differences in learning were 
observed. It would seem that other con- 
ceptual approaches to the problem of 
learning in oral communication might 
be more fruitful. One such approach 
would be to examine the relationship 
between learning of particular assertions 
and their persuasive strength, or their 
serial position. 

The experimental variables in the 
present study, like those in the majority 
of speech studies, have been independ- 
ently manipulated message variables. 
The experimental designs have tried to 
relate variations within a speaker or a 
message to audience response. Usually, 
the audience is not separated on organ- 
ismic variables, but rather some general 
over-all relationship is sought. 

From much of the theoretical develop- 
ment in the social sciences, it appears 
that many of the important determi- 
nants of communicative success are not 
isolable in this type of design. Rather, 
we must take into account differences 
among members of the audience, and 
the relationships among two or more 
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variables which operate conjunctively, 
rather than independently. In somewhat 
different terminology, this would be 
represented by a departure from Wool- 
bert’s S-R theory of rhetoric to what 
can be termed a_ stimulus-organism- 
response, or S-O-R theory. 

In a second paper which has de- 
veloped from the present study, the 
writers will feport on the rhetorical 


utility of a recent theoretical hypothesis 
that attitude change can be predicted in 
terms of the congruity of attitudinal pre- 
dispositions toward the speaker and the 
proposition. In addition, we will ex- 


amine the possible effects on learning of 
serial position, assertion strength, and 
attitudinal predispositions; and _ the 
relationship between learning and at- 
titude change. 







































A STUDY OF THE PERSONALITY CONFIGURATION 


OF EFFECTIVE ORAL READERS 


JOHN R. SHEPHERD and THOMAS M. SCHEIDEL 
University of Washington 


NE would expect to find in the liter- 

ature on oral reading, as is the 
case with public speaking, some concern 
for personality and its relation to com- 
municative effectiveness. This does not 
seem to be the case, and it is necessary to 
turn to a somewhat unrelated area to 
find anything pertinent to this prob- 
lem. Golden investigated the personal- 
ity traits of drama school students, using 
five personality schedules to obtain his 
data. Of importance to the present 
study are those findings derived from 
the Allport-Vernon Study of Values. 
Golden found that drama _ students 
scored high on the Aesthetic variable 
and low on the Theoretical and Eco- 
nomic variables. On the basis of these 
and other scores, he concluded that the 
personalities of drama school students, 
as a group, differ from the personalities 
of other students with whom his sam- 
ple was compared. 

Interest in this neglected area 
prompted the writers to project a re- 
search design investigating certain re- 
lationships between personality and oral 
reading effectiveness. Three null hy- 
potheses were tested in this study: (1) 
There are no personality differences, as 
measured by the Allport-Vernon-Lind- 
zey Study of Values and the Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule, between 
effective and ineffective oral readers. 
(2) There are no personality differences, 
as measured by the previously men- 
tioned scales, between effective oral 
readers and the normative college popu- 


1 Alfred L. Golden, “Personality Traits of 
Drama School Students,” Quart. Jour. of Speech, 
26 (1940), 564-575. 


lations. (3) There are no_ personality 
differences, as measured by the previ- 
ously mentioned scales, between inel- 
fective oral readers and the normative 
college populations. 


I. PROCEDURE 
Seventy-two undergraduate students 
from four sections of the beginning oral 
reading course at the University of 
Washington during the Spring Quarter, 
1956, served as the subjects for this 
study. Each of the subjects was asked 
to complete three measurement devices. 
The first of these was a fifteen-step Oral 
Reading Rating Scale prepared by the 
authors. In addition, each student was 
administered two objective personality 
inventories, the Allport - Vernon - Lind 
zey Study of Values? and the Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule.* 

1. The Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study 
of Values. This test purports to measure 
personality in terms of the values that 
the individual holds to be important in 
life. The term “values,” as used here, 
can be equated with “interests” or “mo- 
tives,” and are based upon the six iden- 
tified by Spranger:* Theoretical, Eco- 
nomic, Aesthetic, Social, Political, and 
Religious. In this scale the respondent 
is asked to indicate his preference for 
alternative answers to forty-five ques- 
tion; on the basis of his responses the 


2Gordon V. Allport, Philip E. Vernon, and 
Gardner Lindzey, Study of Values, A Scale for 
Measuring the Dominant Interests in Person- 
ality (New York, 1951), 12 pp. 

3A. L. Edwards, Edwards Personal Prefer- 
ence Schedule (New York, 1953), 8 pp. 

4Eduard Spranger, Types of Men, trans., 
Paul J. W. Piggors (Halle, Germany, 1928), 
pp. 109-246. 
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relative preference for each of these 
values may be determined. 

2. The Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule. This schedule measures fif- 
teen personality variables, derived from 
those proposed as “manifest needs” by 
Murray.’ Murray proposes that the hu- 
man organism has certain primary needs 
or “drives,” which, if they can be deter- 
mined, give an understanding of the 
personality of the individual so moti- 
vated. Edwards tests some of these needs 
by the construction of a schedule pre- 
senting 225, pairs of statements. The sub- 
jects are to choose that statement in 
each pair which they believe to be the 
more characteristic of themselves. These 
scores provide a measure of the follow- 
iug personality variables: (1) Achieve- 
ment, (2) Deference, (3) Order, (4) Ex- 
hibition, (5) Autonomy, (6) Affiliation, 
(7) Introception, (8) Succorance, (9) 
Dominance, (10) Abasement, (11) Nur- 
turance, (12) Change, (13) Endurance, 
(14) Heterosexuality, (15) Aggression. 

3. The Oral Reading Rating Scale. A 
measuring instrument was desired which 
would locate each student along a con- 
tinuum of oral reading effectiveness. For 
this purpose a fifteen-step rating scale 
was constructed. How many steps to 
use in a rating scale has been a ques- 
tion of considerable empirical investi- 
gation. The number of scoring cate- 
gories employed in this scale was de- 
rived from the experimental findings re- 
ported by Guilford.® 


Each student was provided with a 
copy of the rating form on which the 
names of the class members had been 
typed. He was instructed to base his 
judgments on his “total” impression of 
the effectiveness of the reader and to 
rate each student on the list. The term 


5H. A. Murray, et. al., Explorations in Per- 
sonality (New York, 1938), pp. 76-85. 

6 J. P. Guilford, Psychometric Methods, and 
Ed. (New York, 1954), pp. 263-301. 
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effective reader’ in these written in- 
structions was defined as “That reader 
who communicates to an audience, from 
the printed page, works of literary art 
in their intellectual, emotional, and aes- 
thetic entirety.” 

Both of the personality tests used in 
this study were completed during the 
last two weeks of the academic quarter. 
The personal preference schedule was 
administered during a regular class pe- 
riod. If a student was absent on the 
date of the test, a special appointment 
was made, and the test was then com- 
pleted. Because of a limitation of time, 
the suggestion that the Study of Values 
could be taken at home was heeded, and 
this method of administration was used.’ 
A mimeographed sheet of instructions to 
the student was attached to each test. 
At the same time these tests were dis- 
tributed, the rating scale forms were 
also issued. The recipients were re- 
quested to return all of the materials 
on the following day. 

In addition to these measuring de- 
vices completed by the subjects, the in- 
structors in each section were asked to 
rank order the students in their classes 
along a continuum of oral reading ef- 
fectiveness. 


Il. STATISTICAL ANALYSES 

1. Selection of Groups. A scale value, 
or position on the continuum of oral 
reading effectiveness, was determined for 
each subject by applying the method of 
equal-appearing intervals to the rating 
scale data.* Following a rank ordering 
of the subjects according to these values, 
those readers who fell in the upper or 
lower 27% of their class were selected. 
By combining readers thus selected from 
the four sections, it was possible to form 


7 Gordon W. Allport, Philip E. Vernon, and 
Gardner Lindzey, Study of Values-Manual of 
Directions (New York, 1951), p. 4. 

8 Guilford, Psychometric Methods, pp. 203- 
208. 
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groups of 20 relatively effective readers 
and 20 relatively ineffective readers. This 
first selection was based entirely on the 
student rating scale data and _ these 
groups were therefore called the stu- 
dent-selected groups, designated in this 
report as the S groups. 

For a second possible grouping, those 
students in the above groups were re- 
moved who were not also in the upper 
or lower 27% of the rankings made by 
the class instructors. This elimination 
resulted in groups of 17 relatively ef- 
fective readers and 14 relatively inef- 
fective readers. These groups were label- 
ed the student-instructor selected groups, 
hereafter identified as the S-I groups. 

2. Statistical Procedures. The raw 
scores for each subject on both person- 
ality scales were converted to t scores, 
with a mean of 50 and standard devi- 
ation of 10, by referring to the college 
population norms included in the test 
manuals. The appropriate sex norms 
were consulted in order that the group 


differences tested would not be influ- 
enced by the sex variable. 
Independent but similar statistical 


tests were made of both the S and S-I 
groups. To test the hypothesis that there 
are no significant differences between 
effective readers and ineffective readers, 
the standard t test for independent 
groups was applied.® In order to test 
the hypothesis that these groups, con- 
sidered separately, do not differ from 
the normative college populations, it was 
necessary to evaluate the statistical sig- 
nificance of the differences found be- 
tween the means of the standardization 
groups, which may be regarded as popu- 
lation means, and the means for the var- 
ious groups of readers. The t test 
was used for this purpose.'° 


9A. L. Edwards, Statistical Methods for the 
Behavioral Sciences (New York, 1955), pp- 252- 
255. 
10 Edwards, Statistical Methods, pp. 247-249. 
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III. ANALYsIS OF RESULTS 


1. The First Hypothesis: There are 
no personality differences between ef- 
fective and ineffective oral readers. Ta- 
bles I and II present the results bearing 
on the first hypothesis for the S and S-| 
groups, respectively. An analysis of the 
S groups reveals one statistically signifi- 
cant difference (Table 1). The effective 
readers received significantly higher 
scores on the Aesthetic value than did 
the ineffective readers. Based on Sprang- 
er’s definitions, Allport characterizes 
the aesthetic person as one who “‘sees his 
highest value in form and harmony.” 
This person “need not be a creative art- 
ist; nor need he be effete; he is aesthetic 
if he finds his chief interest in the artis- 
tic episodes of life . . . In social affairs 
he may be said to be interested in per- 
sons but not in the welfare of persons; 
he tends toward individualism and self- 
sufficiency.” 

Three significant differences were 
found between the S-I groups (Table 
II). On the Study of Values, the effec- 
tive readers again scored significantly 
higher on the Aesthetic value than did 
the ineffective readers. On the Personal 
Preference Schedule the effective readers 
scored significantly lower than the in- 
effective readers on Succorance and sig- 
nificantly higher on Achievement. On 
the Afhliation variable the _ effective 
readers fell slightly short of being sig- 
nificantly lower than the _ ineffective 
readers (t= 2.04, df= 29). While Ed- 
wards does not specifically define his 
variables, it is possible to generalize, on 
the basis of Murray’s observations and 
on Edwards’ list of items, that the in- 
dividual scoring high on Affiliation 
would have a strong need to feel a 
sense of belongingness; he would be es- 
pecially interested in forming new 
friendships and maintaining old ones, 


11 Allport, Manual of Directions, p. 13. 
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PERSONALITY OF ORAL READERS 


TABLE I 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN EFFECTIVE AND INEFFECTIVE READERS 
As SELECTED By STUDENTS 











(S Groups) 

Effective Ineffective 

Readers’ Readers’ Mean 
Variable Mean (= 20) Mean (N = 20) Difference t 
Study of Values 
theoretical 52.60 48.65, 3-95 1.19 
economic 45-75 50.95 5.20 1.40 
aesthetic 59-05 50.85 8.20 2.31* 
social 40.40 45-05 4.55 1.25 
political 50.25 52.25 2.00 54 
religious 49.80 51.70 1.90 61 
Personal Preference Schedule 
achievement 52.60 48.85 3-75 1.06 
deference 49-20 48.50 -70 19 
order 50.05 49.40 65 19 
exhibition 54-05 49-75 4.30 1.33 
autonomy 56.50 50.25 6.25 1.65 
affiliation 46.20 50.90 4-70 1.20 
introception 51.15 50.05 1.10 33 
succorance 46.60 50.70 4-10 1.20 
dominance 50.60 51.90 1.30 36 
abasement 45-20 49-85 4.65 1.41 
nurturance 44-35 50.45 6.10 1.83 
change 50.25, 49.05 1.20 $2 
endurance 51-70 47-85 3.85 1.08 
heterosexuality 52.05 51.30 75 -23 
aggression 50.25 51.10 85 -29 








*Significant at 5% level 
**Significant at 1% level 


and would place a high premium on 
social contact in general. The Succor- 
ance variable can best be understood if 
one considers it as synonymous with the 
term “support” as used in psychological 
terminology. The individual finding 
this a manifest need would be most in- 
terested in encouragement and affection 
from others. He would desire to have 
others show interest, sympathy, and un- 
derstanding toward his personal prob- 
lems. A person receiving a high score 
on Achievement is characterized by de- 
sire “to be successful, to accomplish 
tasks requiring skill and effort, and to 
be a recognized authority.’’?? 

The data presented thus far call for 
a rejection of the first null hypothesis. 
When the effective and ineffective oral 
readers are compared, the former seem 


12 Edwards, Personal Preference Schedule, p. 


5. 


‘ 


more inclined to the “aesthetic type” as 
defined by Spranger.'* Scores achieved 
on the Study of Values demonstrate this 
group’s interest in aesthetic qualities. 
The findings on the Personal Preference 
Schedule corroborate Spranger’s charac- 
terization of the aesthetic type by show- 
ing significant tendencies for the former 
group toward individualism and _ self- 
sufficiency. 

2. The Second Hypothesis: There 
are no personality differences between 
the effective oral readers and the nor- 
mative college populations. The first 
two numerical columns in Tables III 
and IV present the data bearing on the 
second hypothesis. —The comparisons in 
the S group (Table III) show five sta- 
tistically significant differences. On the 
Study of Values the effective readers 
scored significantly higher on the Aes- 


13 Spranger, Types of Men, p. 156. 
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TABLE II 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN EFFECTIVE AND INEFFECTIVE READERS 
As SELECTED By STUDENTS AND INSTRUCTORS 
(SI Groups) 











Effective 

Readers’ 
Variable Mean (N= 
Study of Values 
theoretical 51.82 
economic 15-59 
aesthetic 60.47 
social 40.70 
political 50.41 
religious 49-12 
Personal Preference Schedule 
achievement 52.35 
deference 49.18 
order 19-47 
exhibition 54-29 
autonomy 56.41 
affiliation 45-76 
introception 52,29 
succorance 45-70 
dominance 50.41 
abasement 415-47 
nurturance 44-76 
change 50.65 
endurance 51.53 
heterosexuality 51.76 
aggression 50.53 


Ineffective 
Readers’ Mean 
17) Mean (N = 14) Difference t 

48.57 3-25 81 
51.00 5-41 1.38 
50.71 9.56 _" 
44.64 3.94 1.07 
52.36 1.95 42 
51.78 2.66 68 
45-86 6.49 2.05* 
47-36 1.82 41 
49.14 33 08 
19-14 5-15 1-31 
50.14 6.27 1.87 
53-57 731 2.04 
47-71 4-58 1.13 
53-57 7.87 2.08* 
52.21 1.80 47 
50.71 5-24 1.34 
50.64 5.88 1.52 
47-71 2.94 61 
46.07 5-46 1.30 
54-57 2.81 ‘79 
50.93 .40 12 








*Significant at 5% level 
**Significant at 1% level 


thetic variable and significantly lower on 
the Social variable than did the norma- 
tive population. A low score on the So- 
cial value would indicate that the sub- 
ject tends to be self-centered, unsympa- 
thetic, and not inclined to altruistic or 
philanthropic acts. 

On the Personal Preference Schedule 
the effective readers scored significantly 
higher on Autonomy and significantly 
lower on Abasement and Nurturance 
than did the normative college popu- 
lation. A high score on Autonomy would 
indicate that the individual desires in- 
dependence. He is characterized 
avoiding situations in which one is ex- 
pected to conform and by his desire for 
self-sufficiency. This finding further 
supports the conclusion that the effec- 
tive readers are relatively “independent” 
in spirit, as was suggested by the find- 
ings on the first hypothesis. A low score 


by 





on Abasement suggests that one has lit- 
tle feeling of timidity, inferiority, or self- 
deprecation. The low Nurturance score 
suggests additionally that this group is 
not disposed to show kindness, sympa- 
thy, or generosity towards others. 

Four significant differences were 
found from the comparisons in the S-I 
groups (Table IV). On the Study of 
Values the effective readers again scored 
higher on the Aesthetic value and lower 
the Social value. On the Personal 
Preference Schedule this group scored 
higher on Autonomy and lower on Nur- 
turance. These findings duplicate those 
found in the preceding analysis. 

The second null hypothesis must, 
therefore, also be rejected. The data 
suggest that the effective oral readers, as 
a group, place a high premium on aes- 
thetic values; tend to be self-centered, in- 
dependent, and self-sufficient; have few 
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TABLE III 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN NORMATIVE COLLEGE POPULATIONS 
AND SAMPLE Groups As SELECTED By STUDENTS 








(S Groups) 

Effective Ineffective 

Readers’ Readers’ 
Variable Mean (N = 20) t Mean (N = 20) t 
Study of Values 
theoretical 52.60 1.16 48.65 .60 
economic 45-75 1.90 50.95 42 
aesthetic 59-05 4.07,%* 50.85 38 
social 40.40 4.29°* 45-05 2.21* 
political 50.25 11 52.25 “1.01 
religious 49.80 09 51.70 76 
Personal Preference Schedule 
achievement 52.60 1.16 48.85 51 
deference {9.20 .36 48.50 67 
order 50.05 02 49.40 27 
exhibition 54.05 1.81 49.75 ae 
autonomy 56.50 sgt? 50.25 ll 
affiliation 46.20 1.70 50.90 .40 
introception 51.15 51 50.05 02 
succorance 46.60 1.52 50.70 31 
dominance 50.60 27 51.90 85 
abasement 45-20 2.15* 19.85 07 
nurturance 14-35 2.53° 50.45 20 
change 50.25 1d $9.05 42 
endurance 51.70 .76 47-85 gl 
heterosexuality 52.05 .Q2 51.30 58 
aggression 50.25 ld 51.10 49 








*Significantat 5% level. 
**Significant at 1°, level. 


feelings of inferiority or self-depreca- 
tion; and show little interest in or sym- 
pathy for the welfare of others. They 
are by no means unsocial, but tend in 
social relations toward eccentricity and 
self-importance. Without exception, the 
significant findings considered thus far 
lead to the conclusion that this group 
conforms in great degree to Spranger’s 
theoretical conception of the aesthetic 
type of man. 

3. The Third Hypothesis: There are 
no personality differences between the 
ineffective oral readers and the norma- 
tive college populations. The third and 
fourth columns in Tables III and IV 
contain the data relating to this hypoth- 
esis. Of the 42 observed differences, 
only one is statistically significant at the 
5% level. On the Study of Values scale, 
the ineffective readers of the S group 
(Table III) scored significantly lower 


than the norm on the Social value. The 
lack of any consistent personality pat- 
tern for this group leads the authors to 
consider this single difference to be a 
“Type One’ statistical error.‘* At the 
5% confidence level, approximately one 
such error is to be expected in every 20 
observations. For this reason, it is the 
opinion of the writers that these data 
do not warrant a rejection of the third 
null hypothesis. 


III. CONCLUSIONS 


On the basis of the evidence summar- 
ized in this paper the following con- 
clusions seem tenable: 

1. That effective oral readers, as selected and 
measured by the instruments used in this study, 
differ significantly on certain personality char- 
acteristics both from ineffective oral readers and 
from the normal college population. These 


14 Edwards, Statistical Methods, pp. 255-271. 
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TABLE IV 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN NORMATIVE COLLEGE POPULATIONS 
AND SAMPLE GROUPS AS SELECTED BY 
STUDENTS AND INSTRUCTORS 











(SI Groups) 
Effective Ineffective 
Readers’ Readers’ 

Variable Mean (N = 17) t Mean (N = 14) t 
Study of Values 

theoretical 51.82 75 48.57 54 
economic 45-59 1.82 51.00 37 
aesthetic 60.47 4.32°* 50.71 .26 
social 40.70 3.84*%* 44.64 2.00 
political 50.41 17 52.36 88 
religious 49-12 36 51.78 67 
Personal Preference Schedule 

achievement 52.35 97 45-86 1.55 
deference 49.18 34 47-36 .99 
order 49-47 22 49-14 32 
exhibition 54-29 1.77 49-14 $2 
autonomy 56.41 2.64* 50.14 05 
affiliation 45-76 1.75 53-57 1.34 
introception 52.29 94 47-71 86 
succorance 45-70 1.77 53-57 1.34 
dominance 50.41 17 52.21 83 
abasement 45-47 1.87 50.7 .26 
nurturance 44-76 2.16* 50.64 24 
change 50.65 27 47-71 86 
endurance 51-53 63 46.07 1.47 
heterosexuality 51.76 72 54-57 1.7 
aggression 50.53 22 50.93 35 








*Significant at 5% level. 
**Significant at 1% level. 


differences lead consistently to the observation 
that this group is identifiable in terms of a 
personality configuration characterized by a 
markedly individualistic attitude toward the 
aesthetic, social, and practical aspects of life. 
These persons are inclined to the aesthetic, are 
strongly motivated, and tend to be relatively 
self-centered and ego-involved. 

2. That the ineffective oral readers do not 
differ significantly from the normal college pop- 
ulation. No consistent and deviant personality 
pattern was observed for this group. 


These generalizations should aid in 
providing an understanding of the per- 


sonality of the oral reader, and there- 
fore have obvious implications for our 
teaching. The findings of this study also 
suggest at least two additional avenues 
of investigation: 

1. A study should be projected to determine 
whether a _ particular personality construct, 
such as the one reported here, may predispose 
one to success in oral reading. 

2. Comparative studies between effective oral 
readers and effective performers in other speech 
areas would make further contributions to an 
understanding of the relation of personality to 
communicative effectiveness. 
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